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WHY IS A GOOD ARTICLE? 


By ARTHUR GORDON 


Associate Editor, Good Housekeeping 


HE best reason I can think of for 
writing articles is that they are 
easier to sell than stories. 

The reason for this is plain. Once you 
have a good article idea, once you know 
what you’re going to write about, most of 
your troubles are over. All you need then 
is a fairly logical mind and the ability to 
write clearly. Whereas once you have a 
fiction idea, your troubles have just begun. 
You have to endow imaginary characters 
with life, write with charm and emotion— 
in short, be an artist. 

This being the case, you’d think that 
most writers would turn to non-fiction. But 
they don’t. In the unsolicited mail of any 
large magazine, stories outnumber articles 
at least four to one. In the stables of the 
better literary agents, the article writers are 
in a decided minority. All of which simply 
means that the non-fiction field is less 
crowded and that the competition is not 
so stiff. 

This state of affairs is a hangover from 
the days when the magazine public was not 
particularly article-conscious and _ editors 
paid comparatively measly prices for non- 
fiction. But general education—and the 
Reader’s Digest—changed all that. No 
writer who sticks to articles can equal the 
earning power of the top serial writers. But 
if he’s good, he can match incomes any day 
with a successful short story writer. The 
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demand for good magazine material—and 
this includes articles—is at an all-time peak. 
It really is. With which happy thought, 
let’s try to figure out what makes a good 
article and why. 

I have said that getting the idea is more 
than half the battle in article writing. It is. 
This does not mean that all articles are de- 
void of style—look at a New Yorker profile 
by Margaret Case Harriman, or almost any 
article by Donald Culross Peattie. But the 
idea certainly comes first. It’s like those 
old recipes for cooking rabbit that always 
began: “First catch your rabbit. . . .” 

Many writers look for the rabbit in their 
own personal experiences. This is all right 
if your experiences are really significant. 
If you have just escaped from Hong Kong, 
or floated for days on a rubber raft in the 
Pacific, or flown Atlantic patrol in a Mar- 
tin bomber, that’s fine. People will be in- 
terested to hear about it. Recent articles 
in the Satevepost, Life, and Reader’s Digest 
were based precisely on such experiences. 
They were good articles, too. There’s noth- 
ing better than a true-experience story, 
when it’s an important or exciting one. 
Look at the success of Berlin Diary, of Ilka 
Chase’s current autobiography. 

But the average writer is not likely to 
have access to such glamorous material. 
The average writer—let’s face it—is a good 
deal like the average reader in that he leads 
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an average life. Nevertheless, that should 
not discourage him unduly. There are 
plenty of problems and situations in the 
average person’s life that will bear discus- 
sion. Moreover—and here’s the clue—the 
average person wants them discussed. Be- 
sides wanting to be amused, he wants to be 
improved. He wants to be assisted in solv- 
ing his everyday problems. So start from 
this premise: unless an article is going to 
help the reader in some way, by increasing 
his knowledge, or giving him information, 
or at least entertaining him for a while, the 
article is probably not worth writing. 





Americans—more than any other people, 
I think—are thirsty for knowledge, for self- 
improvement. They are hungry for the 
better life. They want to be able to ap- 
preciate music and eat an artichoke proper- 
ly; they yearn to know what a star is made 
of and how to get along with their mothers- 
in-law. There is practically no limit to what 
interests them, so long as it is presented in 
readable fashion. Some things interest 
them more than others: women will read 
about romance and skip economics; men 
will read about sports and pass up cookery. 
That’s why there are so many different 
types of magazines. But, generally speak- 
ing, the field is so wide as to be practically 
limitless. 


We've got to limit it, though, to make 
any kind of sense in discussing it. So let’s 
take, briefly, six categories of articles—six 
more or less arbitrary divisions of the field. 
There are other categories, obviously, but 
six is all we have room for here. 


Let’s begin with the so-called reader- 
identification article, the type of article that 
recognizes and encourages the reader’s de- 
sire to improve himself. It may advise him 
on any subject. It may tell him how to 
improve his vocabulary or how to conduct 
his love-life. It may show him how to over- 
come stage-fright or how to psychoanalyze 
himself. Usually its ultimate object is to 
improve the reader’s relationship with other 
human beings, to give him poise and hope 
and confidence in meeting all the daily 
problems of life. I wrote a very short article 
the other day called “The Value of Being 
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Fired,” designed to prove merely that being 
kicked out of a job you did badly might be 
a blessing in disguise. Douglas Lurton of 
Your Life bought it, and the reason he 
gave was that it fitted his formula of 
helping people. “Look at our table of con- 
tents,” he said, “and you'll see what I 
mean.” 

It doesn’t take any great specialized 
knowledge to write these articles. Or, if it 
does, research will usually provide enough 
material. If your problem concerns How 
To Handle A Traffic Cop, you’d better be 
sure of your legal pointers. But if you’re 
offering advice on what to do with an un- 
married daughter (or some such little do- 
mestic problem), good common sense, for- 
cibly stated, is about all you need. The real 
trick lies in choosing a problem that is fairly 
universal and writing something intelligent 
and useful about it. 

Category Two is People. No doubt about 
it, people are interested in themselves first 
and other people next. I analyzed an issue 
of the Reader’s Digest once and found 
that over half the material in it dealt with 
personalities. So the short biography—the 
profile, if you like—ranks second on the 
list of potential subjects. 

If you know of somebody in your com- 
munity who is doing an outstanding job in 
religion, in politics, in health, in anything— 
there may be a salable story in that per- 
son. He or she doesn’t have to be famous. 
If what they’re doing or what they stand 
for is important to their neighbors, chances 
are good writing can make it seem im- 
portant to the reading public at large. 

Such people exist everywhere, waiting for 
writers to tell their story. Dr. Carber, great 
Negro scientist at Tuskegee, Father Flana- 
gan of Boys Town, Sister Kenny of infan- 
tile paralysis fame—these are all people who 
worked in comparative obscurity for years 
until at last the public learned of their quiet 
heroism through biographical articles. Look 
around you, then. Keep your ears open. 
When you hear somebody say, “She’s a 
wonderful person,” or, “He’s a really great 
man,” make a note to meet this person, find 
out whether or not their story is worth 
telling. 
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The third main category of articles is 
straight reportorial writing on some specific 
theme. This approaches most nearly the 
newspaper feature-writing technique. You 
may decide—as did Gretta Palmer not long 
ago—to find out what goes on behind the 
scenes in the marriage-by-mail racket, the 
correspondence school type of matrimonial 
bureau that often preys upon gullible peo- 
ple. The article ran in Good Housekeeping ; 
it was a honey. Or you may decide to de- 
scribe—as Bill McDermott did recently in 
Coronet—the inner workings of a big hos- 
pital. (Both these writers, by the way, have 
a knack of evolving their own ideas and 
presenting them in terse outline form that 
is a boon to harassed editors.) Or you may 
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see a newspaper story about—say—the ris- 
ing cost of precious stones that suggests a 
good magazine article. The trick is to keep 
your eyes and ears open and constantly 
sharpen your sense of what the public will 
find interesting. 

A fourth category—hardest of all, but 
sure fire if you can do it well—is humor. 
In these grim days, editors are panting for 
bright, amusing, escape non-fiction. And 
here, for once, the subject is of secondary 
importance. If you can tell a funny story 
about anything, from your husband’s habits 
to your Easter hat, by all means write it 
down. If you can put a real laugh on 
paper, somebody is going to buy it. Don’t 
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be coarse or slapstick, though. And watch 
out for irony; too many people don’t un- 
derstand it. I wrote an innocent article 
once called “Never Marry For Love,” and 
at least half of my mail consisted of people 
who considered me some kind of a monster 
and wanted to adopt my wife. 


Best thing to do is study the articles of 
established humorists like Frank Sullivan 
or Katherine Brush, and see what makes 
them amusing. Try to reproduce their 
light, racy touch. Keep your article short ; 
humor can’t sustain itself for long, as a 
rule. If you try several times and fail, leave 
humor alone. It’s a special skill. If you 
haven’t got it to start with, you can’t de- 
velop it. 

Category Five is a big one: medical and 
health articles. Women will invariably read 
about medicine, unless the disease under 
discussion actually terrifies them. This is a 
technical field in which the lay writer 
should walk very cautiously, indeed. Every 
statement should be triple checked. Every 
recommendation should have full medical 
sanction. By and large, it is probably well 
to leave this field to specialists like Maxine 
Davis. But if you have recently undergone 
an operation for something like cataracts— 
or know someone who has—there’s no rea- 
son why you can’t write a sound and re- 
assuring article about it. The various ills 
that flesh is heir to form a source of ma- 
terial that is seemingly inexhaustible. 

The last category, for want of a better 
phrase, I call provocative articles. I mean 
articles that challenge attention by the con- 
troversial nature of the stand they take. 
“What Makes Females So Useless?”—a re- 
cent article by Howard Whitman in Good 
Housekeeping; “Latins Are Lousy Lovers” 
—a not so recent one in Esquire by Alice 
Leone Moats—these are designed to cause 
talk and provoke mail and generally stir up 
interest. J. C. Furnas’ famous “And Sud- 
den Death” in the Reader's Digest was a 
shocker that relied on extraordinarily vivid 
descriptive writing to dramatize a fairly 
prosaic theme (auto accidents). So if you 
have a pet peeve or a legitimate squawk 
about something, give voice to it. If you 
think comic strips are undermining the 
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youth of the nation, say so. If you believe 
that mothers-in-law are solely maligned 
characters, let somebody hear about it, 
Don’t be afraid of being different; that’s 
what makes the article interesting. Of 
course, you can over-do your iconoclasm. 
If you trumpet forth to the world that the 
Boy Scouts are a menace to society, or that 
the Santa Claus myth should be destroyed, 
nobody is going to pay any attention to 
you—unless you make it hilariously funny. 
But if you have an opinion which, honestly 
expressed, will startle people and attract 
their attention, put it on paper. It may earn 
you a few dollars. 


To these six categories, let me add a few 
do’s and don’ts of article writing which may 
be of use to you, 


1. Don’t write travel articles. Once there 
was a great market for them. Now there 
isn’t. Don’t ask me why. Movies, maybe. 
Anyway, people don’t read ’em and editors 
don’t buy ’em with anything approaching 
regularity. 


2. Don’t be ornate. Nothing irritates an 
article editor more than a poetic, trailing- 
clouds-of-glory style in a medium that is 
supposed to be primarily factual and in- 
formative. 

3. Be specific. Tell what it costs, where 
to get it, how to do it. 

4. Don’t pad. Articles no longer run four 
or five thousand words as a rule. Even the 
Satevepost has changed its policy on length. 
Twenty-five hundred words is usually 
plenty. Sometimes eight hundred will do. 

5. Be accurate. Don’t get your figures 
twisted. Magazines try to check the copy 
they publish, but they can’t do it all. They 
have to rely on the writer. 

6. Pay attention to your lead paragraph. 
That’s what determines whether or not 
your reader keeps on reading. Watch your 
titles, too. They should contain the basic 
idea behind the article. Don’t get excited 
if the editor changes your title ; he probably 
has a good reason. In the current Esquire 
is an article of mine written under the title: 
“The Disadvantages of Being A Gentle- 
man.” It appeared as “Things My Father 
Never Taught Me.” Don’t ask me why. 
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nation originated within the Nazi party 
many years ago. 

(b) Show the fatal effects of appease- 
ment when dealing with would-be world 
dictators. 

(c) Discourage over-confidence on the 
part of Americans; the United States never 
has lost a war, but neither has Japan. 

(d) Counteract also the American tend- 
ency to be “scared” in spurts; to settle into 
“living-as-usual” after momentary outbursts 
of anger or alarm. 

(e) Combat defeatism by showing the 
real and powerful weapons which work 
toward ultimate victory of the United Na- 
tions. 

(f) Squelch the rumor-factories’ output 
by emphasizing, again and again, that ac- 
cepting rumors for fact leads to being a 
“stooge” for Hitler. 


3. The United Nations 


(a) Glorify the old American adage “In 
unity there is strength’—Ben Franklin’s 
philosophy that “we must hang together or 
most assuredly we shall hang separately.” 

(b) Show that the union of free peoples 
is fundamentally stronger than its enemies 
in population, armed forces, raw material, 
production capacity, wealth, and—impor- 
tant—justice and idealism. 

(c) Oppose the Axis technique of “divide 
and conquer” with stories and articles show- 
ing the invincibility of all the 26 United 
Nations in opposing this world strategy. 

(d) Make your readers understand the 
aspirations and philosophies of the other 
United Nations, no matter how different 
historically, socially and economically; show 
their relation to the things for which this 
country stands. Understanding cements 
friendship. 

(e) Awaken appreciation and admira- 
tion for the feats of heroism of our allies— 
the accomplishments of the Chinese, the 
Russian, the British people in the face of 
superior strength, and the stubborn resist- 
ance of the conquered peoples, who carry 
on even to this day. 

(f) Label the Axis’ unity-destroying lies, 
especially about England and Russia, for 
what they are. 

(g) Build confidence by showing the 
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terrific sea-spanning tasks of joint military 
control, lend-lease, etc. 

(h) Extend the knowledge of the public 
about our Latin-American neighbors, show 
how important a friendly Latin-America is 
to a successful war. 


4. Work and Production 


(a) Point out the progress of war pro- 
duction (only as released through official 
channels, for obvious reasons). 

(b) Show the importance of the war 
worker. 

(c) Relate each civilian to the war pro- 
gram—show how everybody can contribute 
by working harder at his or her own job. 

(d) Dramatize the meaning of the stu- 
pendous number of planes, tanks, guns and 
ships we are and will be producing. 

(e) Dramatize the meaning of time in 
the execution of the production program. 

(f) Emphasize the need for speedy con- 
version of all factories and idle machinery 
into war factories and war machinery. 

(g) Play up information which shows 
production goals can be attained. 


5. Sacrifice 

(a) Make “going without” a voluntary 
national practice, by showing how it helps 
win the war. 

(b) Define luxury as anything which is 
not really needed, and prepare consumers 
for giving it up. 

(c) Educate everybody to continued, 
systematic purchases of war bonds and 
stamps. 

(d) Explain the anti-inflation campaign 
and its reward for the average citizen. 

(e) War on hoarding. 

(f) Show that sacrifices are everybody’s 
contribution, and every effort is being made 
to distribute them as evenly as possible. 


6. The Fighting Forces 

(a) Exalt in dignified terms the mortal 
realities of war, the heroic sacrifice of indi- 
vidual soldiers and sailors who have been 
willing to die that their country might live. 

(b) Dramatize the work of all branches 
of the armed services, particularly the vital 
functions of convoy and supply which often 
are neglected. 

(c) Keep American mothers and fathers 
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informed of local activities of men in camps 
and naval stations. 

(d) Emphasize the reasons for unified 
command of the war on a world-wide scale, 
so that readers identify not only our com- 
manders but those who command United 
Nations troops and ships all over the world. 


[Epitor’s Note: Following are some of 
the themes on which to base fiction and fact 
features for October publications.] 

NURSE RECRUITING (nursing as part 
of our fighting job) is now and will con- 
tinue to be a worthwhile story. The Gov- 
ernment’s Sub-Committee on Nursing says 
55,000 young women are needed as student- 
nurses during 1942-43; 65,000 will be 
needed for 1943-44. For your information, 
there has been nothing like an adequate re- 
sponse so far. The Army and Navy will 
take 10,000 graduate nurses this year. Their 
loss means many more student-nurses are 
needed, for after the first six months of 
training, three trainees can replace two 
graduate nurses. Stories which stress the 
humanitarian aspects of nursing, the adven- 
ture which comes at the end of training, 
both in overseas wartime service and in the 
tremendous reconstruction period which 
must follow, and the rewards of nursing as 
a profession would help get the recruits. 
Here the sacrifice motive might be used; 
for nursing requires personal sacrifice just as 
soldiering does, and is as essential. But 
there are positive rewards. Nursing offers 
new opportunities in the fields of psychiatry 
and mental hygiene, in public health, nutri- 
tion (particularly in South America). The 
institutional nursing, nursing education and 
public health fields already offer salaries 
from $2,500 to $6,000 a year and higher. 
For further facts about nursing, see the 
Nursing Information Bureau, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

GIRLS FOR WASHINGTON JOBS 
(the war at home). Conditions in the Capi- 
tal have been presented in such an unfa- 
vorable light to date that a serious situation 
is developing regarding the filling of future 
needs for stenographers and clerks in the 
war agencies. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion already has encountered family re- 
luctance to send girls who could be useful 


to Washington, yet about 25,000 more 
clerks and stenographers are needed for the 
next six months of 1942! Although it is 
true the city of Washington is crowded, 
there still are rooms to be had, and more are 
to be made available by fall; girls coming to 
the city do have an exciting, engrossing 
time; are in no moral danger greater than 
that of any other large city; they enjoy 
being “in on” things, and they find satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge they, too, are helping 
to win the war. 

Suggestion: Perhaps this theme can best 
be played up in fiction stories. 


LABOR STORIES. Intelligence reports 
reveal that laboring men and women in cer- 
tain sections of the country have vague 
forebodings as to their future security. 
Much of this is connected with fear of in- 
flation and distrust of management. Regu- 
lations seeking to eliminate profiteering 
(especially the new Price Adjustment 
Boards of the Army, and Navy Departments 
and Maritime Commission which return 
sums to the Government on large contracts) 
could help mitigate these forebodings. The 
simpler the stories are, with all facts re- 
duced to dramatic and homely example, 
the more good they do. 


THE UNITED PEOPLES (Our broth- 
ers-in-arms and why we need them) should 
receive continuing attention. This can be 
done in hundreds of ways. There is a story 
along these lines to suit all types of maga- 
zines. Too much can not be done to bring 
to the attention of every man, woman and 
child that this is a war between two phi- 
losophies of life, a free world versus a slave 
world. Reiteration of the fact that twenty- 
seven nations are battling—together—for 
the four freedoms is the only way to combat 
Axis lies; i.e., Germany’s about the existence 
of super-men, Japan’s about a white man’s 
or a colored people’s world. 

Articles about leaders of the United Na- 
tions, the heroism of men fighting with us, 
the unity of interests of enlightened people 
wherever they exist, are positive weapons 
against the enemy’s technique of “divide 
and conquer.” Understanding our Allies 
and our Latin-American neighbors strength- 


(Continued on page 42) 








Real People In Crime 


By ROBERT TURNER 


FELLOW we all know is dying. 
But he’s been around a long time, 
this duck, and he was beginning 

to get on our nerves. I don’t think anyone 

will miss him much. Unless it’s the writers 
who’ve lived off of him for too many years. 

Sure, you know this chap. He’s usually 
a private detective, sometimes a headquar- 
ters shamus, and he’s often been a news- 
paper reporter. He’s tal] and lean, big 
across the shoulders. He has a rock-like 
jaw. His eyes are always bleak and cold. 
When he’s not tossing his weight around 
in an underworld hangout-bar, he’s busy 
lighting cigarets, tamping them, or flicking 
the butt into the darkness. The coal always 
describes a flaming arc. 

And tough? Is this fellow hardboiled! 
He can look at a mangled corpse without 
batting an eye. He will, though, usually 
suffer a grim tightening of the jaw. 

He can be backed against a wall with a 
gang leader advancing on him from one 
angle with a tommy-gun, From another 
side a hopped-up gunsel bears down with 
an automatic. Directly in front, a big, 
moronic and drunken hoodlum is lunging 
at his throat with a shiv .. . And this poor 
guy? Does he squirm and crawl with fear? 
Does he beg for mercy? Not he! 

We do not often see this long overworked 
hero in the detective yarn these days. But 
I am glad. I like the man who has taken 
his place—and the girl, too. A girl is 
very often the main character these days. 
It is about time. 

I know this new hero quite well. You 
do, too. He is the guy next to you in the 
picture show, holding hands with his girl, 
crunching candy cellophane during the 
best dialogue. He is the nice,worried look- 


ing young gent who pushes the baby car- 
riage along our block every sunny Sunday. 
And “hero” wasn’t quite the right word 
for him. He is not a professional hero 
like our friend who is passing on. He is 
“real people” just like you and me. 

Only under stress of story circumstance 
does he become a hero and he doesn’t like 
the job too much. It makes him uncom- 
fortable. He’s usually pretty glad, pretty 
relieved when the whole thing’s over and 
he can return to normalcy. 

The girl? Why, she’s our new friend’s 
sweetheart, or his wife, or his sister. She’s 
like him. She sometimes needs a perma- 
nent pretty badly. Her nose gets shiney at 
times. She’s no glamor baby as we’ve come 
to know the term. If she’s in the movies 
and her feet hurt from standing on them 
all day behind a dry-goods counter, she'll 
take her shoes off and wriggle her toes. 

Even if she’s not stunningly beautiful, 
this girl, she’s pretty and she’s understand- 
ing and she’s kind of swell. Our new pulp 
hero likes her, too, because she’s never just 
“involved” in his story troubles. She’s a 
definite part of them. 

These characters can’t go chasing through 
the same type of stories that hardboiled 
old timer, Private Detective, used to revel 
in. This new chap needs room to work 
out some personal problem at the same 
time he fights his way through a murder 
mix-up. 

In order for him to do this in four or 
five thousand words, when we write a story 
for this boy we’ve got to toss out the strings 
of cues we always used to clutter up the 
old fashioned yarn with, and _ substitute 
one or two good ones. We must also 
eliminate elaborate, complicated murder 
schemes and use instead, a simple and 
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human pattern. 

This new type yarn is usually called a 
“crime” story instead of a detective story. 
It is not exactly new, either. These stories 
have been appearing for some time in the 
better pulps. Many of us are not too aware 
of them, for they’ve sort of sneaked up. 

Maybe you’ve had a lot of rejects these 
days, especially from Popular Publications’ 
detective books, and Fictioneers and Red 
Circle. These are all big markets and 
they’re all’crying for detective shorts. Yet 
your yarn was fast and exciting, with the 
murderer under wraps until the very end. 
You used all the fiction writing tricks 
throughout. Wasn’t the hero framed for 
the murder for awhile? Maybe even in 
this one, the detective’s own brother was 
killed. Sure, the story had everything, and 
still they sent it back. Need stories? Phooey! 

But hold on. Did the hero or heroine 
also face and solve a personal problem dur- 
ing the excitement? No? Well, then your 
characters weren’t real people. They were 
close enough to being real to get by a few 
years back, but not today. 

Do you know anybody who doesn’t have 
some big personal problem to meet at all 
times? Something that’s worrying hell out 
of them? If you do, that somebody’s either 
a stuffed shirt, or he’s pretty close-mouthed, 
and he’s got himself a little jam to work out, 
but doesn’t give it away. 

Take the guy next door. Maybe you 
don’t know it but he’s got three payments 
piled up at the finance company. They’re 
getting tough with him. He’s got until 
Friday to put up the cash and then they’re 
going to yank the furniture right out from 
under him and his family. Now, suppose 
this fellow suddenly gets into a murder 
mess. Is he going to forget the finance 
company? Are they going to forget him? 
No, sir, our friend has now got himself 
two problems; the murder and the money. 

The same with that bleached blond down 
the street. The one with the sad eyes and 
the nice shape. You don’t know it, but 


she’s been two-timing her husband. The 
boy friend is gallant and attentive and 
spends plenty of money on her, They 


dance and hit the big spots with the bright 
lights. Not in years has the blond enjoyed 
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Personal—From Bob Turner 
Dear Dick: 


Late last fall you published my series of 
articles on writing for the comic magazines. 
As a result of that I fell heir to a lot of 
swell extra work that I would otherwise not 
have even dreamed of. I was assigned to 
adapt a classic adventure novel for use as a 
newspaper comic Sunday supplement; orders 
from comic houses with which I had never 
done business before flowed in—and so on. 


I managed to take care of all that work 
and keep up with my regular assignments. 
And then a strange thing happened. I went 
completely dead on writing comic stuff. I 
lost all interest in that form of writing. It 
took me a week to turn out a strip that 
should ordinarily take but a day. Since writ- 
ing is my only livelihood and I have a family 
to look after, that was bad, very bad. 

After nearly three years of lush living off 
of one literary pasture, I had to find another, 
a new one, but quickly. 

During those years I had written and sold 
about half a dozen detective pulp stories. 
There was my answer. I would become a 
pulp writer. I plunged out to a newsstand, 
bought up all the current “dick” pulps and 
did a little studying. If Gruber and Gardner 
read all their competition before straying to 
a new pasture, so would I! 

I had a very tough first three months. 
Some writers and some editors told me that 
I was crazy, that I could not make the 
change over from comics to pulps so sudden- 
ly. I would, they prophesied, starve to death 
before I could make the requisite changes in 
style, approach, thought processes, etc. They 
advised that I should stick to the comics a 
little longer, even to only make a bare living 
out of them. But this I could not do. 

Those editors and writers were almost 
right. I had a close call. What with the sub- 
conscious conditioning against me as a 
“comics” writer, set up in some editorial 
minds, slow reports, some bad breaks, etc., 
it was really slow sledding. 

Some sales to Popular started the ball 
rolling. It has kept on, sometimes slow and 
sometimes fast, but rolling. I know I am 
still very very far from being a top pulp 
writer and I’ve got plenty yet to learn—yes, 
and to unlearn—but I’ve started and that 
helps wonderfully. 

During the past six months I’ve sold twenty- 
five shorts and novelettes to Ten Story Mys- 
tery, Big-Book Detective, Detective Tales, 
New Detective, Ten Detective Aces, Ten 
Story Detective, Ace G-Man, Detective Short 
Stories, etc. I’ve made a lot of repeat sales 
and been on half a dozen covers. 

While doing this I picked up a few things 
along the way which I'd like to pass on to 
the boys and girls, to sort of pay back for 
help I’ve received from other digest articles. 
Best regards. 

Bos. 
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anything like that. 

Her husband is a good enough fellow 
but he’s become a little stuffy and the 
last few years he’s gone more for slippers 
and listening to the radio night after night. 
No crowds for him. 

So when this poor woman, his wife, goes 
on her whirl, she thinks it’s grand for 
awhile. But then it gets a little too much 
for her. She becomes a little tired of the 
boy friend. He’s shown himself up to be 
a dog, really. She realizes she’s getting a 
bit too old and settled for that sort of 
thing. She wants to get back to her hus- 
band and those nights alone with him and 
his slippers and the newspaper and the 
radio. Now, she realizes that friend hubby 
is, really, always was and always will be, 
the best if not the only guy for her. She 
decides to chuck that other business and 
settle down again. 

But she’s a little late. When she gets 
home from her goodbye date with the boy 
friend, she finds her husband packed and 
gone. At first she thinks he’s found out 
about her affair. And then the phone rings. 
It’s the police. They’re holding her hus- 
band for murder. Yes, he killed a girl 
with whom he was having an affair. They 
caught him at the depot, all packed and 
ready for a getaway. 

And it’s all her fault. 
done anything like that if 
neglected him these past weeks. 
in areal jam. Murder! 

Catch on? We all have problems. That 
, all of us except our old toughy chum, 
the private “eye”. And any personal prob- 
lem can tie in with murder. Or vice versa. 
Think it over. 


He’d never have 
she hadn’t 
Now he’s 


is 


HAT?’S the trick these days, in writing 
short stories for the detective pulps. 
Give your main character a stiff personal 
problem to face, with absolutely no chance 
of an “out” in sight. Then mix him up in 
acrime. It doesn’t have to be murder, even 
though that’s preferred. Have him, in 
working out the crime problem, also work 
out his own. 
This used to be called by pulp editors, 
an “off-trail” type of story. That is fast 
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becoming a misnomer. These yarns are, 
more and more, “on-trail”, the required 
thing. 

The reasons are obvious. One is, that 
the comic magazines, with their “super” 
men and women, have overworked the pro- 
fessional hero, made him outdo himself. 
They created the tough guy to end all tough 
guys. 

Superman wouldn’t bother wiping out 
a barroom nest of underworld rats. That’s 
child’s play for him. He does things that 
the very hardest of your G-men or detective 
sergeants couldn’t possibly do. With his 
bare hands he tosses trains around, breaks 
in half armored cars with splitting machine 
guns. 

Any reader who has ever glanced at a 
comic book will yawn right in the face of 
a detective who depends on being tough 
and hardboiled for his sole interest. He'll 
say “Shucks!”—or worse. Superman does 
his “detecting,” perched on a six-inch ledge 
of a building, twenty stories up, listening to 
the villains’ conniving, with his “super” 
hearing, through a brick wall. 

So, in self defense, the detective pulps 
have done a right-about-face. They can’t 
compete with the comics on the hardboiled, 
whizzing action. They now offer some- 
thing else; real people with real problems. 

The place where the detective pulps cut 
loose with everything, is in the novelettes. 
There is more room. You can have a 
trail of clues, and action sequences, and 
your hero tangling with a personal problem 
as well, here. But sometimes even the 
longer lengths feature “crime” stories with 
the accent on human interest and stark 
drama instead of puzzling incidents and 
fast pace. 

With this trend a lot of new names are 
headlining the magazines. Names like 
Francis K. Allan, Fredric Brown, Day 
Keene, Don James, Dane Gregory, and 
many others. Many of the long established 
“big-boys” do this kind of thing well, too. 
Fred Davis, Arthur Leo Zagat and Wyatt 
Blassingame, to mention a few. 

These writers are swimming with the 
tide. They’re turning out stories that not 
only make your pulses pound with excite- 
ment, but put a lump in your throat, leave 
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you with a glow when 
you’ve finished reading 
Their heroes could be found 
in every office, factory, gro- 
cery store, or shuffling nerv- 
ously in the line outside any 
employment office. They 
have hearts and emotions , 
as well as fists and guns. 

I recently ran into a 
pulp hero who was fat, and 
like most people who are 
that way, he couldn’t help 
it and he felt lousey about 
it. Another was thin and 
sickly. At one time you 
couldn’t sell a story with 
a crippled hero, But I’ve 
seen several the last couple 
of years. 

Look through the detec- 
tive pulps and you'll find a 
blind man fighting through 
a crime story, a man with- 
out any legs, a fellow who 
is afraid of the dark (which can be a really 
terrifying phobia) and so on. 

Don’t feature misfits and beaten men 
and women. Go easy on them unless you 
can make them really likeable, understand- 
able, genuine people in spite of their physi- 
cal and mental twists. 

What I’m getting at is this. Take any 
man who is big and strong and courageous, 
and put him in a jam. Sure, it will be in- 
teresting to see how he’ll make out. But 
take a chap with a physical deficiency or 
a stark psychological fear of some sort, and 
put him into a spot and the odds against 
him are greater. Which makes for greater 
suspense. 

In “Red Is The Hue Of Hell”, a short 
novelette by Felix Graham, in July Strange 
Detective Mysteries, the hero, Duncan, 
suffers from pyromania. He “likes” fires. 
A pyromaniac not only likes to watch them 
—almost every one does—but the thing is 
out of control with him. The mania grows 
and he gets so he likes to start them, too. 

Well, Duncan is fighting against his pyro- 
mania. He is trying to lick it. At the 
same time he is unemployed. As the story 
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progresses, Duncan gets a job in a war-time 
powder plant. Enough said. 

A fire and explosion blasts the plant, with 
a lot of evidence pointing toward Duncan 
as the culprit. And when the authorities 
learn he’s a pyromaniac, that really fixes 
his wagon. In the end, of course, he puts 
the finger on the real villain and clears 
himself. He also finds that this adventure 
has just about cured his pyromania, too. 

Naturally there were a lot of other good 
twists and complications to the story. And 
it was no accident that Duncan, a pyro- 
maniac, got a job at the powder plant. 
A spy group who planned the job knew of 
his mania and deliberately used it to throw 
suspicion off themselves, They fixed it for 
him to get the job, etc. You see there, how 
closely the crime theme of the yarn tied 
up with the personal problem of the hero. 

Another yarn that gives a good example 
of what I’m trying to put across, is one that 
appeared in a recent issue of Detective 
Tales. It’s by Frederick C. Davis. 

In this one, a young man has taken the 
job as state executioner, because the fees 
pay his living expenses, and the job does 
not take much of his time. It leaves him 
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almost full time for research, his real pro- 
fession. 

But comes the day when his own sweet- 
heart is framed for murder, convicted and 
sentenced to execution. And he is the ex- 
ecutioner. There, friends, is a dramatic 
situation. And it was all worked out very 
thoroughly, logically, so that the seemingly 
impossible situation was inevitable. 


OING back to the yarn we examined 

before, “Red Is The Hue Of Hell”. 
Felix Graham begins his story like this. 
And catch the mood, the feel of the thing: 

“There was only pain. Agonizing 
waves of red pain through which I 
struggled before I opened my eyes. 
Then the red became white, although 
the pain remained. The white was the 
white of walls and ceilings and sheets 
and a white-faced man in a white 
uniform. 

“T slid back into the red and had to 
fight my way out again. 

“The white walls were still there, 
and the man in white, but there was 
another man, too, this time, sitting on 
a chair by the bed on which I lay. 

“He had a face which looked as if it 
were carved out of granite; he wore 
a blue serge suit and had his hat on the 
back of his head. 


“He said: ‘You’re 


There’s hard writing, good writing. The 
kind you’re going to have to do to sell the 
pulps these times. Writing with all the 
tricks, tenseness and short sentences mixed 
up with headlong ones to give the thing 
pace and rhythm. 

Graham starts his story off after the big 
fire and explosion. The hero, Duncan, is 
in the hospital. He has just come to, 
seriously hurt. He is being accused of the 
crime and the police are questioning him. 
They think his pyromania is a gag, that all 
the books on the subject and his own per- 
sonal journal recording his fight against the 
mania, found in his room, are just part of a 
buildup in case he got caught. They think 
that he was hired by foreign spies and did 
the thing for money. 

Duncan himself had been caught in the 
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going to talk. 
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blast, injured badly. Here he comes to in 
the hospital, not knowing what the hell 
it’s all about and finds himself in a terrific 
spot. 

Then the author halts and cuts back, 
begins to tell how it all came about, how 
it happened. 

I’ve used this stunt myself in stories and 
sold them. It can be very effective for the 
right type yarn. 


ET more than the surface factors of a 

crime into a story. Get under the skins 
of your characters. When there is a murder 
in real life the people who are usually 
most affected are the ones directly involved, 
the victim’s friends and family; the killer's 
people, even. Sure, make your killer, your 
criminal, a human being, too. 

Drive it home to your reader that this 
crime isn’t a thing solely for underworld 
people and tough detectives, Make him 
see that this story could happen to him or 
people he knows and loves. 

Hit your reader with a lot of homey 
little things that he will recognize. Don’t 
be afraid of honest emotion. I'll let Don 
James in “Lady In The Morgue” from 
July Detective Tales show you some of that. 

The hero comes home from work this 
night and his wife isn’t there. After he has 
checked every possible place she could be 
and no one has seen her and he can’t find 
her anywhere, he gets frantic. Then the 
police call. He goes down to the morgue 
to identify his wife. The face is smashed 
and battered beyond all identification but 
everything else is there: 

“The raincoat he had helped her 
pick out one Saturday afternoon, the 
plaid skirt and yellow sweater, the shoes 
with the low heels he had kidded her 
about, the pocketbook with her house 
key and compact, a little money, the 
smell of her powder, the odds and ends 
she carried, her driver’s license.” 


You and I have all waited for some dear 
one who has been unexpectedly delayed. 
We know the thoughts and fears that can 
come. But always the person shows up 
and we forget all those fears. But in this 
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story that doesn’t happen! . . That’s the 


idea. 


When you’re working with this kind of 
story, you’ve got to beware of unhappy 
endings. Once in a while you can get away 
with them. But it’s much safer to have 
things end happily. 

Use your cops, detectives both H. Q. 
and private, and G-men and newshounds, 
if you want. But give them some personal 
problems, or at least some human frailties. 
No matter how tough they are on the sur- 
face, give the reader a glimpse of strains 
of human weakness running through these 
characters, too. Make them alive and real. 
Make them react sometimes as you and I 
would. 


There is your current detective short 


story, the “crime” story. There is a big 
demand for them, what with so many mag- 
azines using ten stories in an issue. Read 
and study some of those new names I 
mentioned, because this type story is not 
easy to handle. 

Use characters from any walk of life, in 
any situation, in any business. You don’t 
have to strain and work your skull to death 
for new types of clues, crazy murder 
methods, Which is a help. You can look 
out the window and see that sleazy looking 
old guy picking up bets from the boys on 
the corner and write your story about him. 

And your reader will like real people. 
He’d much rather hear about their troubles 
and adventures, than some lean-faced slug- 
ger who is a pro at slamming in and out of 
murder setups. 


I Sell Seven Hundred 


Novels 


a Year 


By WALTER WEINTZ 


HAVE watched more than one author 
if stumble out of a publisher’s office with 

a manuscript under his arm and a hag- 
gard look on his face. No sale! A year’s 
work, gone up in smoke. “We think your 
manuscript has some excellent qualities, but 
unfortunately. .. .” 

It all goes back to that ugliest problem 
novelists face —beginners and old hands 
alike: isn’t there any way to be sure of sell- 
ing before you start to write? 

I’ve never written a book, so I can’t tell 
you how. But as a writer who sells upwards 
to seven hundred novels every year, I can 
tell you how to sell your novel, and give you 
a yardstick by which you can spot and dis- 
card any novel which won’t sell, before you 
waste painful months writing it. 

Here’s why I’m so positive. There are four 
or five New York advertising agencies which 


prepare 90% of all book advertising—pub- 


lishers, clubs, and reprints. These agencies 
probably employ fewer than ten book copy- 
writers in all; I’m one. 


Writing copy for thousands of books, I’ve 
gradually evolved my own yardstick for pre- 
judging any book. I think it should inter- 
est novelists, because most of them have a 
very vague idea of what makes a book sell 
to the public. 

By a good book J mean only one that sells 
: say twenty thousand copies and up. 
Somerset Maugham long ago pointed out 
that posterity selects its classics from among 
today’s best-sellers; the book written for a 
“discriminating few” is born to oblivion. 
Tolstoi and Dostoyefsky—if you prefer, 
Hemingway and _ Steinbeck—had _ their 
chance to become classics only because they 
won mass readership. 

What qualities, then, make mass sales? 
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First of all we’d better reach an agreement 
on what is a sale. Most authors say “it’s 
when an editor accepts your manuscript, 
gives you a contract to sign, and advances 
$200 against royalties.” When he reaches 
this point the author usually feels that his 
selling job is finished. 

The author, if you writers will forgive a 
non-author’s bluntness, is wrong. Actually, 
he has merely contracted to have his book 
published ; that is, printed and bound and 
offered for sale. The author is one step 
closer to selling, but he still has a long way 
to go. 

Sales, to the publisher, mean something 
quite different. Usually he “buys” a book 
for only one reason: because he hopes he 
can sell it to the public. There are instances, 
of course, where publishers bring out books 
which they know will have no market but 
which they think ought to be published. And 
the vanity publisher, whom the author pays 
to “publish” his book, is not interested in 
sales — since he makes his profit from the 
author. However, any author who wants to 
become rich must try to give his publisher 
a salable book. Any publisher, in examining 
a mauscript, tries primarily to judge its retail 
sales possibilities. 

Although editors try to judge sales value, 
they themselves don’t sell books. Between 
them and the actual sale stand the book 
salesman, who visits the bookstores and loads 
’em up; the advertising copywriter, who is 
supposed to send the public clamoring to 
the store; and the bookseller, who does the 
actual unloading. 


OUR book should have a “sales hook” 
that makes it easy for copy writer and 
bookseller to show the public why they'll 
enjoy it—or the public will never find out 
what a good thing they’ve been missing! 
Editors and authors never grapple with 
this problem. They’re astonished when a 
good book doesn’t sell. The fault can usually 
be traced back to the book itself . . . because 
it doesn’t lend itself to selling . . . because 
the copy man and book clerk can’t sum it 
up and put its flavor across in a quick sell- 
ing sentence. 
Two examples will show you what I mean. 
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The first is a deserving book, well written 
and interesting. Here’s exactly how the pub- 
lisher’s catalog describes it (I have disguised 
the names but the copy is unchanged) : 

“In love with Mr. Jones since she was 
twenty, Doris Davenport, thirty-eight, lav- 
ishes on his son Jim all the tenderness and 
care which might have been his father’s. Jim, 
who has been friends all his life with the 
candid, bewitching Kathleen Seton, becomes 
enamored with Mary Du Bois, lovely but 
dubious secretary of Philip Thompson, dis- 
tinguished doctor. Thompson is the divorced 
husband of Doris’ younger sister, Edith. And 
when the eccentric old Wilbur Wheelwright, 
Doris’ uncle, founder anj president of the 
First National Bank, dies and makes his 
friend Thompson executor of his estate, ten- 
sion is inevitable.” 

Well—suppose you asked a_ bookseller 
about a book, and he gave you that line— 
would you want to buy? It’s complicated 
and confused, as most plots are when you 
try to sum them up. The editor who wrote 
that piece isn’t at fault; he did his best, but 
had no “sales hook” to go on. 

Or take this copy line on Black Narcissus, 
by Rumer Godden: “Strange story of a 
group of nuns who took over a palace built 
for women of another sort—and the alarm- 
ing effect the palace had on them!” I didn’t 
find that in the book; an author needn’t 
write his own sales hook—but that’s what 
the book’s about. So it has a “sales hook.” 
And it’s selling. 

In our Doris Davenport description above, 
no theme emerges. Or—if you want to say 
it’s a story of unrequited love—then the 
theme sounds dull, whether it is actually ex- 
citing, as handled by the author, or not. 


Here’s your novel yardstick : Does the book 
have a startling theme which can be summed 
up in a single sentence? If it does not it 
won't sell—no matter how good it is! 

Your theme must be startling—not just 
dramatic. The story of Hamlet was once 
startling. It’s still dramatic, but old hat now; 
so if you re-write it today nobody will be 
knocked off their chairs—unless you put 
some new startling quality into it. 

You’ve got to be able to sum it up, this 
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startling theme, in one sentence. Most read- 
ers look at an ad’s headline—and unless it 
instantly grabs them, pass on. Most book 
customers will listen to about 30 words of 
selling talk from the clerk—and then lose 
interest. 

Take any best-seller you can think of— 
you'll find it has a brief, startling sales hook 
built right into it. Here are a few more 
examples : 

Kenneth Roberts’ Oliver Wiswell, a novel 
which revealed the Loyalist side of the Amer- 
ican Revolution—a story heretofore care- 
fully guarded from the American public by 
well-meaning educators: sales hook—‘“Should 
the American Revolution be CENSORED ?” 

Daphne du Maurier’s Rebecca: “Brilliant 
novel of an unforgettable woman who is 
never seen . . . told by a girl who is never 
named—and the breathless atmosphere of 
dark foreboding that filled the great house 
of Manderley.” 

Kings Row: “Every adult in Kings Row 
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knew that a human face can become a ‘mask’ 
— hiding secret love, hate, ambition — but 
young Parris Mitchell took people at face 
value !” 


Writing a book people will enjoy and writ- 
ing a book which people can be made to be- 
lieve they’ll enjoy are two different things. 
You need both qualities to hit the best-seller 
list. But the greater of the two is the sales 
hook—because it gives your good book a 
chance to win its rightful audience. 


Editors look for books with sales hooks. 
Often they accept novels which lack this 
element . . . and often novels sell two or 
three thousand copies, or less. My advice, as 
a non-professional, to you professional nov- 
elists is—before you write your book, write 
a 30-word ad for it. If you can’t get a start- 
ling summing-up in that space—forget it, and 
try another yarn. You'll sell more books, 
both to the editors and to the public, if 
you do! 


New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


AR conditions influence the maga- 

WV zine field in many ways. Most in- 

teresting to writers must be the 
new types of publications which are sure to 
appear. First of these is Orlin Tremaine’s 
new slick paper monthly. 

This is titlked The Magazine PLUS. It 
will have a certain amount of newsstand 
sale, at fifteen cents per copy. But the bulk 
of its circulation will be through war pro- 
duction plants and among workers on the 
production front. Large defense-job plants 
are being enlisted to buy the magazine in 
wholesale lots and distribute it each month 
to all their workers, in lieu of a house or- 
gan. But the contents will be far more 
general in scope than any house organ. The 
format will be comparable with Liberty. 


The staff includes F. Orlin Tremaine, edi- 
torial director; Wallace H. Campbell, art 
director; Frank P. Adams (don’t confuse 
with the columnist F. P. A.), Ed Bodin, 
Henry B. Mackey, Regina Cannon (movies) , 
Flora G. Orr (domestic and cooking de- 
partments), Thomas McClary, and Jean 
Fields—contributing editors. 

The unusual feature of this editorial set- 
up—and one which contributors must note 
—is that no writer should submit unsolicited 
material. He should write in first, indicat- 
ing what he has and submitting his qualifi- 
cations, showing why he is capable of writ- 
ing in the language and background of war 
production workers and their families. Ed 
Bodin is the contact man for all authors 
and agents. Frank Adams is contact man 
on all art. 
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Plus is planned to be the family maga- 
zine for the war worker. Writers must know 
what they are talking about, because they 
have been there. The more accurate the 
facts, the better. The fellow in the ship- 
yard of Maine is interested in the life and 
experiences of one in Seattle. He wants to 
know how he works and improves his work, 
what his home life is, what he does for 
recreation. Men actually working in pro- 
duction are specially welcome to do their 
stories. Not only the articles, but the fiction 
is devoted to the viewpoint of these work- 
ers. It must be realistic action. No escapist 
stories. No psychological backgrounds. Ar- 
ticles should run not over 2,000 words, Fic- 
tion should keep under 4,000 words. And 
short-shorts will be used. There will be lots 
of pictures, too, with a market for very un- 
usual original photos of war effort. The 
latter must be unofficial, as an abundance 
of official picture material is always avail- 
able. Human interest, especially about the 
workers’ families, is desirable. Payment will 
be at good rates, by arrangement. The 
financial backing is reported as excellent. 
And the magazine is starting off with a cir- 
culation of a half million. 

The first issue will be out in August. You 
can make sure of a copy by sending your 
fifteen cents to the editorial office, 545 Fifth 
Avenue. Study the magazine first. It’s a 
wide open market, with no favorites. But 
remember those contact men and get in 
touch with them, if you want to submit to 
The Magazine Plus. 


UST as one thinks Leo Margulies has 
thought up every possible type of pulp 

for that long string of titles he edits for 
Ned Pines, up he comes with a brand new 
idea. This time it is Exciting Mystery. 
This deals with thrilling stories of the un- 
derground movements against the Axis 
powers, laid in any country where such 
movements are going on. These may be 
the occupied countries, where the aim is 
to regain freedom. They may be in places 
like Korea or Manchukuo, where natives 
see a chance to regain liberty if Japan is 
beaten. They may be in North and South 
America, combatting the underground 


Writer’s DicEst 


movements of the Axis. But wherever the 
background of action, the hero, if possible, 
should be an American. At least, an Amer- 
ican should be the chief assistant or some- 
how taking a prominent part in the story. 
This is vital for reader-identification, as 
you can see. Stories may be of any length 
up to 10,000 words. And payment is a 
half cent and up, on acceptance. There 
is a lead novelette about a serial character, 
written on order. But as this is only 15,000 
words in length, the magazine will buy 
plenty in the open market. Address—10 
East 40th Street. 


The patriotic note is a good one these 
days. Editor Margulies tells me that he’d 
like to see it in any story where it can be 
injected logically. Love stories are a great 
field for this. The heroine might be a 
U.S. O. hostess, or a society girl conduct- 
ing parties in her home for Service Men. 
She might be an officer on enlisted private 
in the new women’s army, the W.A.A.C. 
Maybe a volunteer doing social service work 
with the families of war workers, soldiers, 
etc. Or in a canteen for soldiers and sailors. 
Or in a Red Cross Motor Corps as an am- 
bulance driver. Or a laboratory assistant in 
some important branch of war effort, a 
chemical plant, plane factory, etc. Or a 
nutritionist, learning to make the most of 
food and helping others to see the necessity. 
These are just a few of the many sugges- 
tions about patriotic heroines, The field has 
barely been touched. Looks as if there ought 
to be more fascinating heroines than ever 
in this new glamor field of today. Thrilling 
Love, Exciting Love, Popular Love. Try 
shorts first, if you haven’t sold here. Mostly 
they run under 5,000 words. Payment from 
a half cent, up, and very prompt. 10 East 
42nd Street. 


Football stories are now in demand for 
the sports magazines of the Thrilling Group. 
Both shorts and novelettes. Keep shorts 
under 6,000 words. Exciting Football uses 
a lead novel of 20,000; novelette of 10,000. 
Exciting Sports uses a 25,000 lead. Popular 
Football—30,000 lead. Popular Sports— 
35,000 lead. Thrilling Football—30,000 
lead. Thrilling Sports—uses three 8,000 to 
10,000 word novelettes. Pay is a half cent 
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and up. Stick to short lengths preferably, 
if you’re new to this market. 10 East 40th 
Street. 


Air War Magazine is looking for stories, 
especially shorts to 6,000 words, on current 
situations: Aircraft plotters at spotting cen- 
ters or control centers on army air posts. 
Ferry pilots doing factory to overseas ferry- 
ing of planes. Test pilots on secret demon- 
strations. Those are just suggestions. Wher- 
ever the conflict rages, there’s a story loca- 
tion. 10 East 42nd Street. 


As to the Westerns of the Thrilling 
Group, better leave out the bang-bang stuff 
and the mass killings. There’s plenty of 
this in daily life. Put your emphasis on 
better writing, on real plot and drama, on 
really interesting characterization—espe- 
cially of the hero. This applies to the de- 
tective stories of the group, also. 10 East 
42nd Street. 


"THAT new detective magazine put out 

by Dell and edited by Florence Mc- 
Chesney is finally titled: Five—Detective 
Mysteries. This has been reported in detail 
recently as to requirements for those novels 
of 18,000 to 20,000 words which it runs. 
But here’s a new request: the editor would 
like occasional articles on crime detection 
methods and real police work in handling 
crime and criminals. Emphasize the detec- 
tion, not the criminals. These may run 
around 2,000 words; not over 2,500. Pay- 
ment is the same as for stories—a cent and 
a quarter per word, on acceptance. Address 
—149 Madison Avenue. 


Five Novels is using a lot of war stories 
now, with air, sea, submarine, etc. as back- 
ground material. Lengths, editor, rates, as 
above. 149 Madison Avenue. 

Country Life represents another side of 
the war picture. Its editor-publisher, Peter 
Vischer, has been commissioned a major 
in the Army. As a result, his magazine is 
discontinued—at least for the duration. 
The officers were in the R.K.O. Building, 
Radio City. 

Air Youth Horizons, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
has been discontinued. 

The Variety Group, 225 West 34th Street, 


has changed hands, and is now under the 
direction of Adrian Lopez, publisher, at 
103 Park Avenue. The three magazines in- 
volved are, Hit—Picture Pageant, True 
Life Detective, and Sensational Detective 
Cases. 


Penthouse and Terrace is a monthly 
which appeared on the stands recently. 
Myrtle A. Roger edits at 104 Fifth Avenue. 
There is, however, no market here at pres- 
ent. All staff. 


Penn Publications are moving to their 
own plant in Ramsey, N. J. The New York 
office at 110 West 42nd Street is now just 
a contact office. The Model Craftsman is 
appearing regularly, under the editorship 
of Charles Penn. But other titles have felt 
the hardships of the war situation and 
priorities. Gene Fornshell, former editor, is 
now an assistant editor on the fact-detective 
magazines at Fawcett Publications.—Coun- 
try Press. 


Faweett’s Daring Detective is increasing 
its size to 122 pages, with the August issue, 
and upping the price to 25 cents a copy. 
This means a real demand for copy, as the 
magazine now uses about fifteen stories an 
issue where formerly it had about ten. 
Otherwise, this and Dynamic and Startling 
Detective are all just about the same as 
they have been. It’s a big market for fact- 
detective material. And a very pleasant 
market to deal with, according to all re- 
ports. Leonard Diegre is editor. Address— 
1501 Broadway. 


Richard Hanser has resigned his position 
as assistant managing editor of Fawcett 
Publications, to go to the newspaper P. M. 
as city editor. Maxwell Hamilton, former- 
ly editor of Mechanix Illustrated, is taking 
his place at Fawcett’s, 


TL JBERTY announces further additions 

to its staff: Arthur M. Sherrill is now 
associate editor, and in charge of articles. 
Kathryn Bourne is the new fiction editor. 
There has been no real change in policy 
on Liberty, in spite of the considerable 
change in editorial staff during the past 
months. If anything, there may be a trend 
away from anything suggestive of cheap 
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sensationalism. But nothing that can be 
pointed out. As always with a change of 
personnel, the wise writer studies current 
copies more carefully. Timeliness is im- 
portant. And all articles and fiction must 
carry a wide general appeal. Articles are 
kept under 3,000 words mostly. Stories 
should be under 5,000 words; and the 
shorter, the better. The market for short- 
shorts is active. These run under 1,500 
words, And there are attractive bonuses of- 
fered for the best published during the year 
—an annual offer by now. Rates of pay- 
ment depend on the author’s name and 
the quality of writing. Address—205 East 
42nd Street. 

Macfadden’s Master Detective added 32 
extra pages with the July issue, raised its 
price to 25 cents, and dressed up the whole 
magazine considerably, especially with much 
additional art work. It also added a book- 
length story of 18,000 to 20,000 words. The 
short stories average between 2,000 and 
7,000 words. All must be based on true 
facts, and reach a high level of writing. 
Also, the editors are looking for first person 
stories using a by-line. As usual in the fact- 
detective field, the writer should query first, 
giving four main points: the victim, per- 
petrator, locale, date. Payment is a mini- 
mum of two cents per word, with additional 
for pictures. True Detective continues 
about the same as it has been. John Shut- 
tleworth is editor of both magazines. And 
Clayton Rawson has been added to the 
staff as associate editor. He’s the author 
of those thrilling Merlini mysteries, the 
latest of which is called “No Coffin for the 
Corpse.” Address—205 East 42 Street. 


The Sunday Magazine of the New York 
Times buys a good portion of its contents 
from free-lance writers. For acceptance, it 
is vital that an article have a connection 
with the news, or provides background in 
some important way for current news. The 
average length is 2,000 words; tops 2,500. 
Payment is made on acceptance, averaging 
about $75 per article. Photographic illustra- 
tions are usually provided by staff members. 
But unusual photos would be of interest. 
Lester Markel, editor. Address—231 West 
43rd Street. 


DicEstT 


Photography Handbook No. 11 will be 
out in December. So right now the editor 
is wide open for features of 1,000 to 2,000 
words with excellent illustrations—six to 
eighteen of them. These features might be 
a how-to-do idea with really fresh slants 
on photographic iechnique. They might 
show new uses of photographic equipment, 
telling the amateur how to make the best 
of what he has. Also, they might show 
methods of making construction gadgets do 
extra things. Or show home construction 
of equiment, mainly of wood and card- 
board (for this is a field hard hit by war- 
material priorities). Also, the salon section 
of the handbook needs excellent pictures, 
8x10 inches or larger. These must be high 
quality photographs with exceptional sub- 
ject appeal. Get busy right away on all 
these photos and features. They should be 
in before September 30th. Norman Lipton 
is editor. 1501 Broadway. (Fawcett.) 


Edward Faust announced last month that 
for his magazine, Dogs, he was looking for 
brief factual dog stories. But now he 
wishes it announced that he has more than 
he can use on hand, and is no longer in 
the market for this type of article, which 
seemed to bring mostly revamped newspa- 
per clippings. This magazine is one pub- 
lished by the H, Clay Glover Co. and dis- 
tributed wherever their dog remedies are 
sold. It is a quarterly. Therefore, writers 
should note that reports are apt to be slow. 
However, the editor is one of those extra- 
conscientious men who reads absolutely 
every manuscript and does a great deal to 
help writers make good ideas into printable 
manuscripts. He has been “dog editor” on 
several slick paper magazines, and knows 
his material very well. He hopes you will 
overlook the necessary slowness of reports. 
Address—551 Fifth Avenue. 


JANE LITTELL, editor of Love Book 

and Love Short Stories (Popular-Fic- 
toneers), has some new ideas about the 
type of heroine who fits into the present- 
day wartime picture. This girl should not 
be the type who is on the make for a big 
career, a rich marriage, or any such selfish 
goal. She should be the girl a man dreams 
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about. The sweet little girl who will be 
devoted to her man while he is gone, will 
live for him, write to him, dream of the 
time when he comes back—and keeps her- 
self busy, maybe in some kind of war or 
defense work, until that day. War has 
knocked a lot of the selfishness out, and 
made girls over into the type men wish they 
could find. You can get a slant from popu- 
lar songs. The Hit Parade ought to be re- 
quired home work for love story writers, 
according to this editor. Svop and look at 
the pictures in any photographer’s window, 
and see how they are the sweet, wistful girls 
men dream about—not the smarty type. 
This doesn’t mean you can’t get drama 
into a story. But change your heroines from 
the hard-boiled type into the sympathetic 
sort with a touch of “old-fashioned lady- 
ism”. There’s no point, says Miss Littell, 
in a man going off to fight for a girl who’s 
busy making herself independent of him. 
It’s the one he wants to protect who makes 
the ideal heroine. Stories where money 
plays an important part, are out, at least 
for this editor. Service and help and patri- 
otism are the important things now. Any 
length from 3,000 to 12,000 words is 
wanted. But new writers would be wise to 
break in on the 5,000 worders or shorter, in 
which the plots are simpler and therefore 
easier to handle. Payment is on acceptance, 
at a cent a word and up. Address—205 
East 42nd Street. 


Ethel Pomeroy tells me that she is very 
much overstocked on poetry for Personal 
Romances. But the story field is wide open. 
And writers should note the slight change 
of policy. Sex is being soft-pedaled quite 
a bit. Seduction scenes, unwanted babies, 
illicit love are not very popular around this 
office. Readers, this editor believes, have 
got over the flaming youth period, and no 
longer find any thrill or surprise in this sort 
of stories. A confession magazine now 
should push the strong emotional love 
story, with a lot of glamor and a lot of 
emotion. The basic theme is, as always, sin, 
suffer, repent. But the sin can be any one 
of the many, such as jealousy, covetousness, 
anger. There are so many problems now 
that didn’t trouble people before the war; 


questions that make excellent story themes. 
Should the girl marry just any man in order 
to be sure of a husband in war time? 
Should she follow the man to camp? 
There’s the problem of the young boy get- 
ting big pay on his first job in a defense 
job. All sorts of troublesome problems 
have arisen with the war, and the editor 
says that there has never been a wider scope 
of confession problems; very realistic, 
human problems, that are the problems of 
a great many people all over the country. 
Stories should be in first person always. 
They should give new light to others on 
their problems, or some help in working 
out their difficulties. Stories must always 
have a carefully worked out plot. But occa- 
sionally a story is accepted just because the 
characters themselves are unusually real 
and strong and interesting in their emo- 
tional reactions. It is a difficult technique, 
but once mastered, the writer can handle 
almost any story. Be sure there is plenty 
of throat-catching emotion in your story, 
especially in the love stories. Readers are 
mostly young, and like young characters. 
Short stories are in demand. Also there 
is a special call for three-part serials of 
15,000 words, 5,000 words to each part. 
And novelettes of 10,000 words are used, 
too. Ideal Publishing Co., 295 Madison 
Avenue. 


MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED, 1501 

Broadway, calls attention to its month- 
ly photo contests. These are open to all 
amateurs. Prints must be no larger than 
8x10 inches; may be in any surface finish. 
Address—Photography Editor, Mechanix 
Illustrated. There are four prizes each 
month: $10, $5, $4, and $3. 

Abner Sundell, editor of Sir, announces 
that he is very much in need of material 
of the Esquire type for his magazine. This 
includes articles, picture features, fiction, 
sports artcles, articles about people, humor. 
Payment is one to two cent a word, thirty 
days after acceptance. The second issue 
of this magazine, on the stands late in July, 
will be much more indicative of what is 
wanted. A good exposé is needed for each 
issue. Also, a true detective story, provided 
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it is literary in treatment and uncovers some 
new angle on a dramatic true-detective 
case. Fiction should not be the formula 
stuff of the popular slicks. A good pulp 
story would fit better. The editor particu- 
larly stresses that he likes the kind of story 
a writer wants to write but doesn’t often 
because he knows it has no market. Sir is 
monthly now, and wide open for new 
writers. Address—104 Park Avenue. 

Laff, of which Mr. Sundell is managing 
editor, has some market for photographs, 
but is mostly staff. 104 Park Avenue. 


Secret Detective Cases likes to have the 
pictures submitted right with .the manu- 
script for consideration at one time. And 
no query is necescsary in this market. This 
market is being much enlarged. Adrian 
Lopez is editor; Carl Loveday is associate. 
104 Park Avenue, 


Rogers Terrill of Popular Publications is 
an elusive sort of editor who always seems 
to stay home to do a stack of manuscript 
reading on the very day reporters plan to 
see him. However, persistance finally finds 
him in the office. And here are the current 
needs for his thirteen magazines. Detective 
Tales is particularly in need of short de- 
tective stories of 1200 to 3500 words. These 
can be any kind of story that deals with 
any angle of crime. It must tell a story, 
interest the reader, and pack some sort of 
dramatic punch. But the market is getting 
farther and farther away from the stand- 
ardized detective story of hunting the killer. 
The romance angle is not necessary, but it 
creeps into about two-thirds of the stories 
accepted. A good tragedy would be accept- 
able if very strong in appeal. And good 
strong crime stories are looked for here 
that have been slick paper rejects. 


Dime Western needs good shorts up to 
5,000 words. These must have believable, 
well drawn characters, with honestly mo- 
tivated problems and dramatic solutions. 
The off-trail story goes, but guard against 
one, in which the problem is stated and 
then solved in a spychological manner. The 
editor likes a snappy opening which pre- 
sents the story problems clearly, concisely, 
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and dramatically. All stories must grow 
naturally out of environment (preferably 
the early West) and out of character. 


Star Western is looking for a few good 
new series characters to run in novelettes 
of 9,000 to 12,000 words. An especially 
good type would be a pioneer character, 
as an army Scout, Trail Driver, River 
Gambler. 

Ten Story Western is laying stress on 
variety: straight action, character action, 
humorous if short, animal (with some 
human character), semi-modern. You can 
take more chances with the short lengths 
under 5,000 words. But the editor needs 
novelettes of 8,000 to 9,000 words; lead 
novels of about 12,000 words. 


Rangeland Romances puts the emphasis 
on the Old West, but uses some stories of 
a more modern setting. These must have 
glamor, and thrilling, exciting young love. 
Family problems and forced melodrama 
aren’t so good here. Heroines should be 
salty, or sweet, or cantankerous, or anything 
else faminine—for variety. Shorts run to 
5,000, with novelettes to 8,000, and an 
occasional 12,000 worder. 


The five magazines listed above and 
edited by Rogers Terril are monthlies, Add 
to these, Dime Mystery and Strange De- 
tecttve which are bi-monthlies using excit- 
ing, fast-paced, strongly menaced fiction, 
and you have the list of those which pay 
a cent a word and over. These last two 
offer urgent markets for off-trail stories up 
to 6,000 words. They also use novelettes of 
8,000 to 9,000; occasionally 12,000. 


Paying under one cent a word are Big 
Book Western, .44 Western, Ace-High, and 
New Western. These want more variety 
of theme, plot, location, character, with 
heavy drama. Action is important, but in 
the shorter stories a lot of it is not so im- 
portant. Try to get the feeling of high, 
swashbuckling adventure. The Western field 
seems to be doing very well these days, 
maybe because it represents ideal escape, 
completely dissociated from present prob- 
lems. Read the magazine you want to write 
for, analyze the whole issue for what quali- 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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other soreheads? 
more comfortable. 
Anyway, there I was. 
were taking a summer university course. I 
was writing—trying to write, rather, since 
I'd hit one of the periodic slumps which 
seem to curse the profession. 


oth live in a 6x16 trailer, with three 


fifty pulp westerns to 
my credit, yards of 
newspaper space, 
and a scant dozen of 
slick-paper articles 
and stories. 

My yarns came 
back with monoto- 
nous regularity. My 
articles likewise. 
The summer was 
hot, the mosquitoes 
bad, and the time 
came when all four 
of us trailerites be- 
gan to buy left-over 
baking. That’s the 
first step above hon- 
est labor. And as 
for honest labor, 
there wasn’t any. 

I put up my card 


ODYSSEY 


By ERIC THANE 


Hel! is somewhat 
Midnight Raiders. 


The other three Time passed. 


I had about 


A Letter from the Author 


Sir: 

“Attached find the vicissitudes of gestation 
in regard to a certain book just off the press 
‘High Border Country.’ 

“T have been a reader and ofttimes a sub- 
scriber to Writer’s Dicest since 1932; in- 
deed, twice I won a prize in your short-story 
contests. The first time I got a handsomely- 
engraved Certificate of Merit and the second 
time a ream of extremely excellent paper. 
But I’m not mad because I did not place 
first. Both stories were lousy and I still 
think it was only charity on your part to 
even consider them. 

“This book is my first. Criticisms thus far 
have been favorable. Both the Times and 
Herald-Tribune gave it a half page, with the 
Herald-Tribune carrying my picture. The 
thrill of this is emphatic, since I have, and 
still do, consider myself primarily as a pulp- 
paper writer.” 

Eric THANE, 
Box 993, Helena, Mont. 


I put it away and, feeling better, dug 
into the saga of Two-Gun Pete and the 


I peddled an article to one 
of the leading quality mags of the country, 
a story to a slick, several westerns. 
trailer and my soreheaded friends became 
a memory. Times looked up; I was offered 


My 


a job doing public- 
ity for a state tourist 
agency, and I took 
it. A red-headed girl 
opined that writers 
lived an easy life, a 
writer’s wife even 
more so, Challenged, 
she took me up, and 
within a week I gave 
a preacher with a 
peculiarly raspy 
voice ten dollars and 
two female witnesses, 
both with their heads 
in curlers, five bucks 
apiece. 

One day I noted 
in the WriTer’s Di- 
GEST a market item 
to the effect that the 
experimental maga- 


table and portable and stared into space. 
I was in the “artistic” mood, having been 
battered that way by the rejections. I de- 
cided to dash off something for my own 
satisfaction—something like that a profes- 
sor, whose short-story course I had taken a 
couple of winters previously, designated 
through his nose as “litrachaw.” Once I’d 
worked on a wheat ranch, one of those five- 
thousand acre grain spreads where machin- 
ery is paramount. It’s dramatic. I could 
feel it. And then and there I knocked off 
what I called “Bread of the World.” 
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zine Direction was running a contest for the 
best documentary writing. They offered 
glory, and what was more to the point, con- 
sidering that I had an apartment to keep 
up now, rather a substantial prize. I re- 
membered my “Bread of the World.” I 
sent it in and forgot about it. In due time 
came a letter stating that I had won first 
prize. 

There followed a brief period of hilarity. 
As it happened, I’d done considerable writ- 
ing for the experimental magazines, and 
had gained only dubious glory and light 
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point mention in the O’Brien collection. 
This was cash. Stuff you could eat on. 

A few weeks later came a letter. “Would 
you care to do a book on your section of 
the country ... ?” The name signed was 
that of America’s foremost regional writer 
—Erskine Caldwell of Tobacco Road fame. 
Caldwell was editing a series to be known 
as the American Folkways series. 

Would I care to do a book. .. . Well, I 
didn’t know. And that’s honest. A book 
is the dream of every writer—especially a 
big-time book as this was guaranteed to be. 
But it was a lot of work, would involve 
considerable research, a terrific amount of 
writing, when already I had a job that 
kept me writing from nine in the morning 
until five in the afternoon. I talked it over 
with the red-head. We agreed presently 
that here was my opportunity, no matter 
the sweat it took. I asked for and received 
a contract. Also an advance. 

There followed a hectic time. I had a 
great deal of research done, having in the 
past observed and in many instances put 
down those things which the book intended 
to emphasize. I had two weeks vacation 
coming; I spent the time cramped up in 
reference rooms of various libraries. Then 
I sat down to my typewriter for the big try. 
I fixed my writing time as from six until 
nine every evening except Sunday. You 
don’t have much social life on that sched- 
ule. You go nuts, in fact. 

The words mounted up. Fifty thousand. 
A hundred thousand. A hundred and fifty 
thousand. 

One evening the red-head had a scared 
look in her eyes. She gave me a little, 
white card. You know the card: “Report 
for physical examination. . .” 

I tried for a 30-day deferment. The 
local draft board was reasonable; they in- 
sisted I go through my physical, but inti- 
mated I would be given time to finish the 
book. I took the exam. And 4F’d. 

More words piled up. The red-head, 
anticipating my eventual call into Service 
in spite of my rating, got a job, and I had 
to recopy the manuscript myself. Three 
hundred thousand words, first and second 
drafts together. One evening I finished it, 
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christened it “High Border Country,” sent 
it off the next morning, and had a coke by 
way of celebration. After that much work 
you don’t even celebrate. You’re too tired. 


"THERE followed a nail-gnawing period. 

Will they take it or won’t they? I’d 
begun writing in November; this was May. 
Three hundred thousand words, typed in 
the evening, plus research, in seven months. 
I didn’t want to do that again. .. . But I 
did. One day the manuscript came back. 
There were a few things right with it—most 
of them wrong. Three tightly-typed pages 
told me what was wrong. 


This time I didn’t have a coke. I had 
whiskey and plenty of it. Evenings were 
turning hot, and I couldn’t write. So I 


got up in the mornings at five-thirty and 
worked until eight. I sweated over the 
suggestions. I tried to fit my writing into 
the groove. I drank cups and cups of 
coffee; my stomach began to hurt; my eyes 
to pain. 


One day my left foot, which had troubled 
me since youth, pained more than usual. 
An operation. I had it. . . I couldn’t afford 
to take time from my job; I hobbled around 
painfully and each morning, with my foot 
elevated on a stool beside my cardtable, 
pounded away. I finished the revised 
manuscript by the first of July. I cut, 
added, changed, reworded, rewrote. I drop- 
ped twenty thousand words. And I lost 
twelve pounds. 

The expressman took my child again. I 
waited. This was the summer of 1941. It 
was hot, dry, and a week’s vacation in 
Glacier National Park wouldn’t lessen the 
heat. I waited. July—August—Septem- 
ber. Then Erskine Caldwell, who was to 
do the editing, went off to Russia for Life 
magazine. There was a moment of panic 
for me. Charles Pearce, of the publishinv 
firm Duell, Sloan G Pearce, Inc., took over. 
He edited my first chapter, cut it in half, 
and sent it to me for approval. It sounded 
good. I told him to go ahead, whatever he 
did was okay with me. I’d done all I could. 


The weeks drifted by. Pearce did a 
bang-up job of editing. And then—Pearl 
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Harbor. Another moment of panic, though 
by that time most of us didn’t really care 
what happened. The publishers went on 
with their plans to publish, and their spring 
catalogue named May ’42 as the release 


date. I felt better. The thing was in the 
bag now. All that was left was reading 
proof. 


Some will tell that’s a job. Don’t let ’em 


kid you. It’s the easiest thing on earth. 
Hard on the eyes but otherwise easy 
enough. I checked my facts, read the 110,- 


000 words to which the manuscript had 
been edited, and in a couple of days shot it 
back. Presently page proofs came, and 
from these I made an index. I shot that 
back, too. And settled down to wait. 


Then, one day, came a box with my com- 
plimentary copies. The red-head opened 
it, hopping in excitement, and pushed one 
into my hands. 

“Aren’t you excited?” she cried. 


I wasn’t. I’d waited too long and what 
was more to the point, had worked too 
hard. The things that thrill you are the 
unexpected things — the things you don’t 
work so hard for, that you don’t dream 
about too much. My appetite was normal. 
The red-head’s wasn’t. I ate my leafy 
salad (stomach trouble not yet cleared up 
from the hours I’d hunched over the port- 
able) and had a bottle of coke. 


There’s one word, trite perhaps, which 
expressed my feelings: Satisfaction. 


It may be that what I’ve written is point- 
less. Norman Fox, whom I rate tops among 
the western writers, tells me that there 
should be a theme to every bit of writing. 
Perhaps so. He says the theme of what I’ve 
written here should be expressed roughly 
as follows: “It’s all grist for the mill.” 


By that he means what has been men- 
tioned before in the WrirTer’s DIcEsT: 
Nothing you write is lost. That day you 
felt the impulse to write “artistic’—it’s not 
lost, though it may never see the light of 
print. Every word put down on paper 
contributes to the being who is you. I say 
“put it down on paper”. Words in your 
head are worthless, unless you’re an orator. 
Words in the head are a dead loss to the 


writer. Put them on paper and the day 
may come that they will pay forth a hun- 
dred fold, as those words I wrote that day 
in the trailer grew to book form. 


New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 30) 


ties each story has or lacks. And Mr. Terrill 
says you will have a much clearer idea of 
what he wants then he can give in these 
paragraphs. But these notes ought to help 
you! All the magazines listed just above 
should be addressed at 205 East 42nd Street. 
Rogers Terrill, editor. Popular Publica- 
tions. 

Alden Norton needs sports stories dealing 
with the minor sports such as tennis, basket- 
ball, hockey. He has been getting too many 
baseball and football stories lately. Lengths 
up to 6,500 words. These are Dime Sports 
and Sports Novels (Popular Publications). 
Also, he never seems to get anything like 
enough shorts in the detective, Western, 
and mystery fields. He can use stories of 
every description, with a dozen magazines 
to buy for. Looks as if some writers were 
passing up a good bet, for this is a good 
editor and a good house to work for. Ad- 


dress—205 East 42nd Street. 





Sir: 

Sir! Magazine is in the market for articles, 
fiction and picture features up to four thou- 
sand words in length. We are paying one and 
two cents a word depending on the quality of 
the material and the reputation of the author, 
although we are definitely not a market for 
big name rejects that have nothing else in their 
favor other than their big names. 


Reports are made within two weeks and 


payment within thirty days of acceptance. 

Sir! Magazine is a good market for new 
writers since we use no stock reject slips. Our 
rejections usually contain reasons for rejection 
or basic criticism. 


The editors careful reading of the 
magazine by writers before submitting copy, 
since our needs are easily discernible from study 
of the material that has already been published. 


suggest 


ABNER J. SUNDELL, Editor, 
103 Park Avenue, New York, 
Murray Hill 5-0611. 








TRY THE TRADE JOURNALS 


By W. L. NETHERBY 


] ANT to average one cent a word 
W and sell everything you write? 

Try the trade journals. It can be 
done, if your copy is right. 

I know. I edited two of them for six 
years, and I never turned down a story that 
had the facts I needed and a few good pix 
along with it. And I’ve free-lanced for the 
trade journals and made as high as $425 
in one month. I’ve written as many as 20 
articles before an editor used the return 
postage I enclosed. 


The opportunity to crash trade journals 
today is greater than ever, Editors are 
harder pressed for articles than before in 
their history, because war-time censorship 
has closed down many of their normal 
sources for copy and pix. Many of their 
old line writers have gone to work in the 
shipyards and the defense plants of the na- 
tion. But you’ve got to be resourceful, for 
the same censorship rules that are tying up 
the magazine will turn you away from many 
a story. 

Nine out of ten of the stories that came 
across my desk while I was editing were 
well written. But this proportion were 
wasted effort because the writer didn’t 
know the mechanics of trade journal writ- 
ing. The author thought he was writing for 
a miniature Saturday Evening Post, or 
Cosmo. He didn’t realize the fundamental 
fact that, more than any other type of pub- 
lication, the trade journal is a fact-dissemi- 
nating medium and that its readers are 
selfish persons who pick it up with the sole 
objective of finding some method or idea 
that they can apply to their own business 
and thereby make more money. When they 
want diversion they pick up Thrilling De- 
tective or Collier's, not the Jam & Felly 
Trade Review. 


So the first thing you want to do is go 
down to the library and steep in copies of 
the magazine toward which you are point- 
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ing. Read all the stories for several issues. 
Pay particular attention to the lead. Esti- 
mate the length of each. Count the illustra- 
tions used, and study them. If you are a 
civil engineer and are planning to write for 
Roads ©& Streets, for example, you are 
familiar with the lingo of the trade and you 
have won half the battle. If not, you have 
more to learn, thats all. 

Query the editor on your idea. This 
softens him up. Personally I always felt 
like a heel if I had to reject a manuscript 
after having previously indicated an interest 
in it. Dont count too much on the open 
sesame of the query. If the editor turns 
down your finished yarn, try to find out 
what’s wrong with it, doctor it up, and send 
it to his competition. 

You'll get your story leads from a num- 
ber of sources. I use the local manufac- 
turers’ distributors that sell to the trade to 
get my leads. Trade association secretaries 
often can put you on the trail of a good 
story. 

After you get your idea, find out if there 
are any restrictions. Many a good factory 
methods article, for instance, can’t be writ- 
ten up because of company policy. Today, 
the Army Ordnance Department has closed 
the doors of plenty of plants to writers be- 
cause of war manufacturing. Talk to some- 
body in command, and tell them what you 
have in mind. If there is a public relations 
or advertising official in connection with the 
project or company, by all means contact 
him. Chances are he’ll do the groundwork 
such as getting the proper authority and 
getting permission to take pictures. 

Next make an outline. Let’s call it a “pos- 
sibility chart.” List the things you are going 
to need for your article. Such an outline 
might include the following: 


1. Background. Location, purpose, who’s 
concerned, history of the project, its 
size. 
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A GOOD QUERY SOFTENS HIM UP! 





Editor, 
Automobile Digest. 
Dear Sir: 


I have just made the necessary connec- 
tions here in Akron to obtain the basic 
facts about Victory Camelback, known in 
the trade as War Rubber, as a material for 
recapping tires. I should like to submit an 
article covering the possibilities of keeping 
at least two-thirds of the nation’s automo- 
biles in operation, thus maintaining the 
service market for your subscribers by the 
application of this Victory Camelback. 1 
can include a discussion of the problems 
involved in recapping with this material 
and the amount of service which might be 
expected from a recapped tire of this kind. 

I can meet whatever photographic re- 
quirements you specify. The story can be 
ready within ten days after I hear from 
you. The length is 800-1500 as you order. 

Sincerely, 











Sample of a free-lance query. 


2. Who’s doing it. Name of persons in- 
volved, home location, their back- 
ground, such as years in business, im- 
portance in the field, etc., and per- 
sonnel. 

3. Problems. What they are, or were, 
and how they were overcome. Plenty 
of detail on this. 

4, Play-by-play account of the actual 
operations, including method, equip- 
ment used, chronologically. 

5. Unusual methods, or equipment, or 

kinks employed. 


Many journals mimeograph standard 
outlines listing the points they want cov- 
ered. If they do, this is probably noted in 
some such writer’s handbook as “The 
Writer’s Market” and you should ask for it. 

Equipment necessary for a trip into the 
field is simple. All you need is a soft pencil, 
some paper and a camera. I usually take 
about a dozen sheets of 8!x11-inch paper, 
fold them crossways into a pad, and write 
on the right-hand pages only. Then, when 
you get around to writing the story, you 
can lay them all out in order and you won’t 
have to turn pages over to get at notes on 
the reverse side. Your camera should be 
light and compact, because in most cases it 
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is going to accompany you on your travels 
and you will have to carry it while you are 
taking notes. It’s a good idea to carry a 
collapsible tripod and flashgun, 


CONTRARY to belief, plenty of people 

either don’t like publicity or they be- 
come possessed of an unholy diffidence at 
the thought of being in print. Try to get 
somebody who can and will tell you about 
the job, and who will answer questions. 


Very often your source is tongue-tied at 
first, but usually he will loosen up after a 
time. I recall one trip to a placer dragline 
dredge near Stockton, California, on assign- 
ment of a mining journal, which involved a 
trip of about 80 miles each way. The dredge 
operator was a gimlet-eyed, hard-boiled 
gent who had been pestered by the local 
newspaper. He was thoroughly soured on 
publicity. He wasn’t giving anybody any 
information, he declared. I had visions of 
a day shot to hell and a check for $40 re- 
maining unwritten in a publisher’s office in 
New York. 

A few weeks previously, I had covered a 
similar operation nearby, so I asked him if 
he had been there lately. Fortunately, he 
was interested in the operation, and we dis- 
cussed its features. Then I began to ask 
questions about his own job. After perhaps 
half an hour, it was safe to take out my 
paper and pencil and write down the data. 
Before I left we were friends, and I had my 
story. 

Get all the data possible. You can proba- 
bly write the story up from several angles, 
and send it to magazines in different fields. 
Only don’t ever make the mistake of send- 
ing the same story to competitive journals. 
They will never buy from you again. Watch 
for short items—there is a good market for 
them, particularly if you can tie them in 
with a picture. Normally, I take 12 or 15 
pages of notes on a story, counting the half- 
sheets previously described as pages. 


[> say the average editor requires about 

five things in pictures, First, he wants 
action shots—if it’s a picture of a shovel, 
nail it while the dirt is spilling out of the 
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bucket. Second, he wants close-ups. Trade 
journals are often printed on poor stock and 
by the time the reduction is made an all- 
embracing picture doesn’t show up. Third, 
the shots should be sharp and the prints 
should be 5x7-inch or larger. Fourth, each 
picture should illustrate one point in the 
story. This takes them out of the “canned” 
picture category. And finally, take plenty 
of pictures. 

Pri- 


marily, you'll need a lot if you are going to 


There are several reasons for this. 
write several stories on the job. Then you 
should give the editor a choice of a number. 
The more he uses, usually the more your 
revenue. Finally, if you don’t take plenty, 
you may have to make a trip back again. 
I never seem to learn, myself. Last week I 
took a second trip to Livermore, Calif., on 
well-worn tires, to get more pictures of a 
project I had covered a week or two pre- 
viously. And on the first junket I had 
clicked the shutter 15 times! A half dozen 
more shots the first time would have saved 
me a half day’s time and about 60 miles of 
travel. 

When you get back, read over your notes, 
and work up an outline. Usually it should 
be a chronological review of the way the 
thing happened, although may, if 
you’re good enough, vary it with such a 
device as a flashback. 

The lead is very important. Take a page 
from the newspaperman’s rule book and 
bring in something timely. Everything I 
write now, or nearly so, has to have a tie-in 
with the war, although probably it won’t be 
news in the next couple of months unless it 


you 


has a non-war slant. 

And as your lead goes, so goes your story. 
With me, that’s true, anyhow. So some- 
times I write the first couple of paragraphs 
a dozen times before it clicks. Then the 
pace is set, and the story blitzes along. 

This brings us into the body of the story. 
Don’t get tricky. Tell your story simply. 
By this I don’t mean you can’t put some 
color into it. Trade journals are strictly 
factual, but many, like Mother Flaherty, 
add a touch of lavender. A construction 
magazine equipped with an editoria! sense 
of humor sometimes likes to leaven a factual 
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narrative with a flash of something differ- 
ent. I recall a yarn by Marsh Perham, one 
of the more successful southern California 
trade journal writers, which had the follow- 
ing line sandwiched in a paragraph which 
was dragging with the weight of too many 
facts: 

“With this equipment, the contractor 
went through the job like grease through a 
goose.” 

Another successful trade journalist, Floyd 
Suter Bixby, keeps his stories moving with 
such salty quotes as: 

“Oh, that damned thing,” said Superin- 
tendent Colon tersely as he jerked a stubby 
finger in the general direction of the bucket. 
“That’s mine. I made it. How thick’s the 
steel? Oh, it varies. Anyhow, the critter 
works.” 

But something like this can be, oh, so 
corny, so better let it alone until you be- 
come known, 

Don’t linger too long over the final para- 
graph. Polish it off fast. 

Then you take your story, bundle it up 
with pix, and ship it off to New York, or 
Chicago, or San Francisco. Repeat the 
process as often as you can. Then, about a 
month later, you'll start getting checks. 
They may be anywhere from ten dollars up 
to fifty, although you’re lucky if you hit the 
latter figure. Keep enough going, and 
you've got a good living, mister. 





How to Arouse Friends and Sell Subscriptions 


Sir: 

Writer’s DiceEstT is soft-soaping, pollyanna, 
and full of fishing advertisements. It is full of 
grammatical errors too and misstatements of 
facts. Leo Shull doesn’t know grammar at all... 

Marianne Barrett’s article is very irritating. 
Look at the third paragraph. Can you under- 
stand it? Note also, “Like you write.” And will 
you please tell her to do some research. Mary 
Queen of Scots didn’t have Calais engraved on 
her heart. Without going to any history, I’ll tell 
her for a fee. 

I forget the name intentionally of the writer 
of a recent article that was offensive and vulgar. 

I am enclosing $1.00 for a 6-month renewal, 
I glance over your paper, 


although time 


I am irritated. 


every 


Mark §S. REARDON, 3D, 
Counselor at Law, 
170 Keap Street. 
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THE BOOK LENGTH 
WESTERN 


By WILLIAM HOPSON 


ECAUSE 60,000 words of double- 
spaced typewritten copy usually 
makes a stack of from 175 to 200 

pages of paper, most writers shy away from 
that length with something akin to a 
shudder. 

I feel the competition is less keen in the 
longer lengths; and secondly, there is a 
chance of selling more than first magazine 
rights ; thirdly, not being bound to a short 
length where every word must count, it 
develops a habit of letting yourself go and 
writing the kind of things you want to 
write. 

You can’t do that in a short story or even 
a novelette. An editor wants you to tell 
your story in so many words—fit the foot 
into the shoe. In the booklength western 
you can fit the wordage to the story. In 
doing so it will help develop style and ease 
of expression. 

What do editors, both magazine and the 
book man who later will publish it, want 
in a western novel? 

First: A sympathetic hero who’s facing 
a tough problem against odds and must 
fight it out or be exterminated. 

Second: A group of men who have the 
upper hand in every way and who have 
excellent reasons for wanting to stop the 
hero cold to keep the upper hand and 
therefore save their own necks. 

Third: A girl whose presence compli- 
cates things for the hero and makes his 
job all the harder. 

Fourth: A touch of mystery, which the 
hero must clear up somewhere near the 
end of the book. 

Fifth: preferably, but not essential, a 
touch of humor. 

I’m going to try and show you how I 
write a book length western. It won’t be 


an Ernest Haycox yarn because Haycox 
spent a good many years writing the 
rougher pulp stuff while he tried to make 
them smoother and smoother, and finally 
jumped into Collier’s. My stuff can’t be 
sold to Collier’s, partly because Senor Hay- 
cox and a couple of other writers have the 
western market pretty well cornered there 
and because my novels simply aren’t good 
enough, And since I don’t think your first 
half dozen western novels will be master- 
pieces of characterization, smooth writing, 
and good plotting either, we'd better stick 
to the lower brackets where you can sell. 

I’m going to use some of my own stuff 
as a model of what the average pulp editor 
and book publisher uses, though I do so 
with somewhat misgivings. It’s just that 
I’m too lazy to go down to the circulating 
library at the corner drugstore and pick up 
better stuff than mine by such authors as 
William Colt McDonald, L. L. Foreman, 
Allan Bosworth, and Luke Short. But after 
you get through reading this article—if you 
get through it—you do it. Read them all 
before trying your hand. 

Remember that Frank Gruber read about 
two hundred or more detective novels—or 
at least skimmed through them—before he 
tackled one of his own. When he did he 
hit the bull’s eye and is now tops. Had he 
not done so he’d now be getting about $250 
apiece for his books. And if all writers 
had sense enough to realize it, reading 
other author’s stuff an hour or two, hours 
a day is the best way in the world to in- 
crease writing income by several hundred 
dollars a year. 

This particular yarn I’m going to use as 
model for an average pulp novel is one 
that I recently sold to Len Margulies. I 
wrote it in nine days and held the magazine 
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version down to 45,000 words, so Leo’s 
editors wouldn’t have to bother cutting it. 
It’s called “The Laughing Vaquero” and 
will appear in the March 1943 issue of 
West. As soon as it leaves the newsstands 
the 60,000 word version that I’m now work- 
ing on will appear in book form. Later 
on I[’ll pick up still a third check from 
England—just as yesterday morning my 
agent, Ann Elmo, sent me an English check 
for two books, “Gun Thrower” and “Cow 
Poke Justice,” published over there about 
a year or so ago. Sometime in the future 
some paper back magnate will want to 
bring out a 25-cent edition and will pass 
along still a fourth check. (Adv.) 

It all adds up to $500 to $1200 a book. 
Let’s look at a sample. The first chapter: 

I opened this latest novel with the villain 
getting set to put a man out of the way; 
a man he was afraid of. So he was having it 
done by the simple expedient of having 
him shot in the back with a Winchester, 
allowing his men to draw lots to see who 
got the coveted job with its flat fee. Present 
were the town marshall and sheriff, also 
in on the deal. But I did not reveal who 
the lucky man was (mystery). Thus, in 
this first chapter, all the villains were in- 
troduced in action and the deed done. 
The man was shot, but not fatally, and his 
wife wires for the hero. 

Now ....a few words here about intro- 
ducing those western villains. Get away 
from the stereotyped ones who talk in 
snarls. My main villain, (hotel owner- 
ranchman) played the piano and loved 
books and famous oil paintings. 

Here is my second villain, the ranch 
foreman, and such a likeable scoundrel 
that I hated to kill him off. 


He looked anything but the killer he 
was; he with his innocent, cherubic face 
and the thick-lensed glasses that he con- 
tinually wiped on the dirty red bandana 
sagging at his dewlapped throat. “I kind 
of hoped that they (the ranchers) would 
start something, I’m going stale looking 
after you plug-uglies. Plug-uglies? My, 
my, my!” and he suddenly went off into 
a series of high-pitched giggles that again 
belied the heavy guns sagging at his pot- 
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bellied middle. 

A man of six foot four (third villain) 
who wore a sheriff’s badge uncoiled his 
rawhide length from a table where he had 
been drinking alone. He had brooding 
eyes of pale blue that were utterly devoid 
of expression above a slightly drooping 
mustache. And although people of the 
Red Bank country didn’t know it Ad Hol- 
man was a renegade lawman from far 
down south who had killed seven men. 
He said to the white jacketed barman, his 
pale eyes looking broodingly through the 
big window, across the street, “I’ll take 
another one.” 

“You’re drinking too much lately, Ad,” 
Baxter (main villain) cut in smoothly. 
“T don’t like it.” 

“There doesn’t happen to be anything 
you can do about it,” Ad Holman said in 
a toneless voice that matched the quality 
of his depthless eyes... . 

Naturally this brooding sheriff had plenty 
to brood about, since the heroine has been 
revealed to him as his own daughter, who 
hates him above everything in the world. 

Now for the second chapter, and the 
hero: 

I had used this vaquero in two other 
books, in supporting parts, and now I have 
him playing the hero role himself in a 
third novel: a half Spanish-half Irishman 
educated in Europe and Mexico City, a 
musician, a linguist speaking four lan- 
guages; rich, devil-may-care, and a short 
gun artist. 

I introduced him like this, sitting with 
his feet on a sheriff friend’s desk far to the 
south, preening his tiny black mustache: 

The sheriff grinned. 


“You shore think a lot of that mus- 
tache, Mig,” (Miguel Gonzales) he 
chuckled at the visitor, whose ranch 
lay just a few miles away, below the 
border. “It’s lucky she keeps growin’ 
right back again or you’d wear her 
plumb out. Why don’t you get your- 
self one of them new fangled fancy 
hair curlers an’ give it a few curls here 
and there?” 

Miguel ignored the jibe, gave the. 
waxed and preened object a final twirl 
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on the ends, replaced the mirror in 

the pocket of his fancy, lace adorned 

jacket, sighed and reached for cigarette 
papers. 

“I got to do something,” he said 
in a plaintive voice; a voice that car- 
ried no accent, for Miguel had been 
educated in Europe and Mexico City 
and spoke four languages 

“What’s the matter, son—getting 
restless?” 

“Things are too damned quiet, 
Tex,” complained the vaquero. “I 
got two thousand head of cows on the 
ranch and all they do is have calves. 

I have the boys round ’em up and 

ship ’em off, and as soon as they’re out 

of the way, you know what happens?” 

“What?” 

“The romantic fools get to gazing 
at the moon with a few shorthorn 
bulls I got at the Fort Worth Fat Stock, 
Show—and pretty soon I got another 
crop of calves on my hands. It’s get- 
ting damned monotonous. I think I'll 
go up to Montana to Dud’s (ambushed 
man) spread and annoy him awhile.” 
Thus in the first two chapters the stage 

is all set; the villains arrayed on one side, 
the hero on the other, aided by his friend 
the Texas sheriff. 

So we go on with the story, getting the 
hero into his first clash with one of the 
minor villains, and whetting the reader’s 
appetite for bigger game. Standard Fiction 
Technique Also Says: bring on all charac- 
ters as soon as possible and bring them on 
in action. 

Okay, let’s introduce a few. One of 
them is a Chinese ranch cook, and I intro- 
duced him like this: 

Across the street the swinging doors 
of Finnigan’s saloon swung open and 
a roly-poly Chinaman appeared, stag- 
gering a bit. The Oriental was Ah 
Ching, cook on the Hardin ranch. 
His appearance brought grins to the 
faces of the loungers. 

Three times each week the cook 
rode his mule, Flower Of Peking, to 
town after the mail. 

Three times each week the qued one 


in the black felt hat got drunk in Fin- 

nigan’s saloon. 

And three times each week Flower 

Of Peking threw him high into the air 

as he mounted, to the hilarious howls 

of the betting spectators. 

Then there’s Kid Miles, a psychopathic 
gunman who is so desperately anxious to 
let the folks know what a bad hombre he 
is. But at regular intervals through the 
novel he gets knocked down or humiliated. 
It would have been easy to have the hero 
kill him off in a gun duel. I preferred to 
end it the opposite way—a once feared 
gun terror ending up, beaten and humil- 
iated, washing dishes in the local hotel. 

Rule Umpteen Of Fiction Technique 
Says: Editors like twists in a story. So give 
it to them by having characters sometimes 
end up in exactly the opposite position 
from that expected. 

The villain saloonman is another that’s 
overdone, in westerns. Most saloonmen 
were honest, genial businessmen, and many 
went to church. 


In “The Laughing Vaquero” I made the 
saloon keeper a big Irishman named Pat 
Finnigan, who was right in there pitching 
for the hero. So was his crony of twenty 
years, Mike McCarthy, an_ itinerant 
preacher who ran a carpenter shop and 
built coffins. 

These are fair samples of the characters 
editors like to see in a western novel. Keep 
away from the straight stereotyped cow- 
boy-rustler-saloonman villain combination. 
Please remember that cow punchers didn’t 
ride a horse and shoot a gun sixteen hours 
a day and sleep eight. Only during round- 
up periods did they work so hard. During 
other seasons they had plenty of leisure 
time to draw pictures by the hour, practice 
on the guitar or violin, attend dances and 
parties, even go to school for a few weeks 
during the winter, working at some job in 
town. 

All of them had hobbies of every sort 
from wood carving to cooking fancy pas- 
tries. Most of them had girls—and that 
bashful “Ma’am” stuff is the product of a 
lot of western writers who never met a 
real honest-to-god puncher. They were 
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polite but never bashful, They were women 
hungry, and put some of our modern wolves 
to shame. 

Make your cow punchers the kind of 
human that you see around you. Give 
them the same thoughts, the same political 
and religious beliefs, the same feelings as 
those of the people you meet every day. 

Do the same with your heroines. Keep 
away from that innocent virgin stuff. Lay 
off that pure-as-the-driven-snow. The 
western girls that I knew as a kid in Texas 
would ride fifteen miles to a Saturday 
dance, hit a teriffic pace in squares, and 
one-steps all night long, go outside between 
dances to let their “fellow” make love, 
take an occasional drink with him, and 
start home about four a.m. They'd get 
home in time to change clothes, help with 
the milking and breakfast, and then start 
the regular day’s work around the ranch. 

In choosing a heroine for this Vaquero 
of mine I selected someone to match his 
own temperament; a little black-haired, 
black-eyed French girl, who was a mystery 
in town, 

And again I quote Rule Umpteen In Fic- 
tion Technique: Boy-and-girl-conflict: Boy 
loves girl. Girl loves boy. Boy and girl 
fight. 

In getting your hero and heroine that 
way about each other, straight love scenes 
are permissible, but you should try some- 
thing refreshing whenever possible. In this 
yarn under discussion, I did it like this, 
when the villains crash into the carpenter- 
coffin shop in pursuit of the elusive hero: 


“Where’s Gonzales?” he (main vil- 
lain) yelled at little Marie Dedot, 
standing with her back against the 
desk, her black eyes snapping with a 
strange new fire. 

““He—he kissed me!” she gasped out. 

“Where’d he go?” roared Baxter. 

“He—he took me in his arms and 
kissed me, four, five times,” she gasped 
out again. 

“Which way did he go?” Baxter 
almost bellowed. 

“He—he said we’re going to be 
married,” she blushed. 

That’s the way I got them in love, leav- 
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ing the real scene that had transpired to 
the reader’s imagination. But just because 
they’re in love is no reason why the hero 
should have things easy with her. The 
harder a heroine is to get, the harder a hero 
has to fight with and for her, the better the 
reader likes it. Hence, here’s what hap- 
pened between them the very next time they 
met after the part written above: 


Marie went inside to the long rows 
of nests, gathered up the eggs in a pail, 
and turned to go. She stepped outside 
the door, rounded the corner, and 
stepped right into the arms of .... 
him! 

“Good morning,” the vaquero said. 

“Oh, how I hate you!” she ex- 
claimed, the memory of last night 
bringing a blush of shame to her lovely 
little face. “Move out of my way, you 
—you—” 

“Skunk?” he suggested helpfully. 

*“You—you—” 

“Worm?” he queried. 

She stamped her foot and broke into 
torrid French—quite unaware that he 
spoke that language as fluently as he 
did English 
Editors like this kind of conflict between 

boy and girl. It will help to sell a story 
that otherwise, badly written and badly 
plotted, might have been rejected. So keep 
strongly in mind this boy-versus-girl busi- 
ness, striving to stay away from the usual 
done to death “spats” in front of saloons, 
etc. 

So much then for choosing your hero 
and heroine and working out the conflict 
between them. But where a lot of stories 
fall down is due to the writers using a 
straight gun-dummy, money mad, [’ll- 
have-my-pound-of-flesh villain. Nothing so 
tickles an editor so much as to get hold of 
a story in which the villain is a real honest- 
to-god human being with some good points 
of his own. Anytime you can create a 
villain who’s sympathetic yet menacing, 
brother, you’ve got something! 

That’s what I tried hard to do in this 
Vaquero novel. I won’t say I did an out- 
standing job of it, but the story did sell 
promptly, bringing with Leo’s check a note 
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of commendation on a fine yarn. So here’s 
how I created—or attempted to create— 
two villains with the above qualifications. 
One was the brooding sheriff, who turned 
out to be the father of the mystery girl 
heroine. The other was the killer foreman, 
who had a warped sense of humor. Let me 
add here that nobody in the world is greater 
on fun and rough horseplay than a western 
cow puncher. 

Let’s take the sheriff first: He’s fleeing 
the country but must first go to the grave- 
yard to bid goodbye to a long dead wife: 


Presently a chain jangled and rusty 
hinges creaked as Holman opened the 
cemetery gate. He set off on foot 
among the stones, leading his horse. 

After a time Ad Holman pulled up 
in front of the white stone that bore 
Charlotte’s name. He took off his 
hat and the man who had followed 
him (Texas sheriff) heard the renegade 
say, half pleadingly: 

“I got to do it, Charlotte. I just got 
to. She’s my own daughter, yours and 
mine. She’s mine, do you hear? You 
understand, don’t you? I didn’t want 
to run away and leave yuh like that? 
Yuh oughta know I wouldn’t hurt yuh 
for anything in the world. And now 
I’ve got to say goodbye, Charlotte. I’m 
goin’ after my daughter and I’! kill 
anybody that stands in my way.” 

The other arch-villain was the two-gun 
foreman with the warped sense of humor, 
and he was such a cheerful blackguard 
under any circumstance that I actually 
hated to see him die under the hero’s guns. 
Here’s the way I displayed his character, 
while trapped in the hotel ringed by firing 
ranchers : 

He moved into another room, saw 
the shrieking lady tourist sitting ter- 
rified in the bed with the covers pulled 
up around her, and doffed his hat. 
“Sorry to intrude, modom,” Red Wil- 
son told her. “Nice weather we’re 
having, hey?” and he wondered if 
there were any valuables in her lug- 
gage. 

“What’s going on?” she cried out. 
“What’s happening?” 


“Injuns,” he blandly informed her, 
poking aside the curtain with his Win- 
chester barrel and peering through 
the slit; “thousands of blood-thirsty 
injuns, with scalping knives. But don’t 
yuh go worrying. It really don’t hurt 
much when they run the knife around 
yore topknot an’ tear it loose. Look 
what they once did to me,” and he 
raised his hat, showing her his hairless 
dome. 

She fainted dead away beneath the 
covers and the foreman promptly for- 
got her as a flash of red showed up far 
to the west. The sombrero was work- 
ing away from the sheriff’s cabin to- 
ward the back of the hotel feed barn, 
and Red Wilson levered all the shells 
out of the lead spurting carbine. Three 
hundred yards to the west Miguel 
rolled over twice and spat out a 
mouthful of dirt, wiping his sleeve 
across his lips. Then he drove two 
45-90 slugs squarely into a faint wisp 
of smoke seeping out of an upper 
window of the hotel. The slugs 
drummed in through the curtain and 
Wilson ducked in surprise and swore. 

“An’ all the time I thought he was 
usin’ a single shot Sharps,” growled 
the foreman angrily. 

As I said, I hated to kill off such a 
scoundrel. 

And now I’ve let down my hair and 
showed you how an ordinary pulpateer 
writes an ordinary pulp western novel. I 
tried to show you how I open yarns, intro- 
duce all characters as soon as possible, array 
hero against villains, and develop conflict 
between boy and girl. I’ve tried to show 
you a few pointers about selecting charac- 
ters. 

You won’t get rich writing these novels, 
nor will they ever win any literary prizes. 
My best one brought only twenty-four lines 
of review in the Sunday Book Section of 
the New York Times. But you'll get a 
lot of satisfaction out of doing a book- 
length, more satisfaction seeing it between 
covers, and you’ll add a pile of experience 
to your store of writing knowledge, small 
or vast. 
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As for plots, get them out of your cir- 
culating library and the magazine stand. 
Make a firm promise to yourself that, be- 
fore you start your own book-length, you’ll 
read a novel each by E. B. Mann and Davis 
Dresser (Morrow), James P. Olsen and 
L. L. Foreman (Dutton), William Colt 
Mc Donald and Luke Short (Doubleday 
Doran), and several Phoenix Press books 
by Walker Tomkins, C, William Harrison, 
Archie Joscelyn, and others. 

These books will tell you what each pub- 
lishing house wants in a yarn. 

As for the magazines, get West (Leo 
Margulies), Best Western, Complete West- 
ern Book, Two-Gun Western Novels, West- 
ern Novel and Short Stories (Robert Eris- 
man),Real Western, Western Yarns, Blue 
Ribbon Western, etc, (Louis Silberkleit). 
All these mags pay from slightly under a 
half cent to slightly more than a half cent. 
In addition you can read Western Story 
Magazine’s serials, though Burr doesn’t buy 
from newcomers in that length, and the 
current WS-Dodd-Mead serial contest prob- 
ably will supply him with a flock of suitable 
ones for some time to come. A complete 
break down of the western markets is in 
The Writer’s Year Book. 

Cut your teeth on a half dozen of these 
easier markets, and perhaps by then Burr’s 
cent and up market will be open once more 
and you'll be better qualified to shoot at 
one of his bigger checks. 

Good shooting, amigos! 
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(Continued from page 17) 


ens the ties among us. The magazines can 
play a large part in increasing this under- 
standing. 

POST-WAR PLANNING can be en- 
couraged with the publication of provoca- 
tive articles on what the world must be like 
after we have won this war. Wars are 
fought more fervently if the “whys” are 
understood by all the fighters and their 
families; peace may be discussed in more 
realistic terms. Vice-President Wallace’s 
speech, “The Price of Free World Victory,” 
of May 8, 1942, before the Free World As- 
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sociation in New York City, copies of which 
may be obtained from the Office of Facts 
and Figures, is recommended as a source of 
inspirational material for magazines. People 
are beginning to realize now that, though 
we won World War I, we lost the peace— 
by not striving wholeheartedly “to create a 
world where there could be freedom from 
want for all the peoples,” as Vice-President 
Wallace has said. It is advised that discus- 
sions of actual boundary lines of countries 
be avoided, but all phases of the free world 
which must follow the next peace be dis- 
cussed—not only by national leaders, scien- 
but by business men, housewives, 
artists—by everybody seeking to insure free- 
dom from fear and want in the future. 
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Catholie Fiction 
Markets 
By EDWARD FISCHER 


Director, News Bureau, St. Joseph’s College 


j \ J ITH the rationing of sugar, Cath- 
olic editors have hopes that writers 
will stop wasting it in fiction. 

A survey of the Catholic field indicates 
that editors agree with the Rev. Hyacinth 
Blocker, O.F.M., of St. Anthony Messenger, 
who says, “We need virile, robust stories 
that mature, modern Catholics can read, 
and not the goody-goody, dripping pious, 
moralizing goo that so many would-be 
authors imagine an essential requisite of 
Catholic fiction.” 


Another maxim set down by the men who 
blue-pencil Catholic short stories is, “Let 
the pulpit, not fiction, be the vehicle of 
sermons.” The Rev. Francis P. Goodall, 
C.S.C., editor of Bengalese, asks for “a read- 
able story, with sound Catholic principles 
and action, that is not preachy. Let char- 
acters preach and teach by their actions 
rather than by lengthy sermons.” 

Eileen O’Hayer, of Extension, lists an- 
other maxim when she requests that her 
contributors tread lightly with miracles, and 
the Rev. John C. Munett, M.M., of Field 
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Afar, adds that he is “not so interested in 
sugar-coated miracles as in fiction that 
proves the value of faith, sacrifice, and love 
as interpreted through Catholic action.” 

There is also a need of fictionalized biog- 
raphies of Catholic men and women, ac- 
cording to John S. Gibbons, editor of 
Catholic Boy. He would like to see stories 
woven around such famous Catholics as 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, Balboa, Raph- 
ael, Franz Schubert, and Louis Pasteur. 

The Rev. Jerome Palmer, O.S.B., editor 
of The Grail, lifts much blame from the 
shoulders of the writer when he pleads for 
“a more understanding and less narrow set 
of critics and reviewers.” 

He explains, “Many persons resort to 
writing about a bit of training. The result 
is a great waste of time for editors. 

“That, however, is not my great com- 
plaint. When a Catholic dares to write a 
good piece of truthful fiction—I am sure 
you understand the term—he is constantly 
afraid the critics will tear him to shreds, 
and they often do. I have in mind unfair 
treatments of ‘Keys of the Kingdom,’ and 
‘We Who Died Last Night.’ Many critics 
missed the point completely and revealed a 
lamentable ignorance in their reviews. No 
wonder no good writer wants to stay in the 
field of Catholic fiction; no wonder Cath- 
olic fiction does not produce good writers.” 

Ave Maria, Norte Dame, Ind. Address 
Fiction Editor. Interested in adventure, 
religious, and historic stories that are well 
written and wholesome. Uses one or two 
complete short stories each month, plus 
adult serial and youth serial. Wants stories 
from 2,500 to 3,000 words. Pays $5.00 
per Ave Maria page. 

Bengalese, Brookland Station, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Rev. Francis P. Goodall, C.S.C. 
Prefers stories from 2,000 to 3,000 words 
with a background of India. Pays ¥% cent 
a word. 

Catholic Boy, 25 Groveland Terrace, 
Minneapolis, Minn. John S. Gibbons. Is- 
sued monthly except July and August. Uses 
four short stories and a serial each month. 
Stories from 1,800 to 2,200. Pays ¥% cent 
a word. 
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Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New 
York. The Rev. James Gillis, C.P. Uses 
one or two short stories, 2,500 to 4,500 
words, of high literary standard each 
month. Pays $5.00 per magazine page. 

Columbia, P. O. Box 1670, New Haven, 
Conn. John Donahue. Official magazine 
of Knights of Columbus. Demands virile 
well-written stories. Uses on the average of 
three or four a month. 2,500 to 3,500 
words. Pays from $35 to $75 a story. 

Extension, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. Eileen O’Hayer. Uses four stories 
a month. Interested in all types, ranging 
from 1,500 to 5,000, as long as they have 
plenty of reader appeal. Pays from $25 to 
$100 a story. 

Far East, St. Columbans, Neb. Address 
Fiction Editor. Uses one short story a 
month. Prefers missionary flavor. 1,500 to 
2,500 words. $15 per story. 


Field Afar, Maryknoll, New York. Rev. 
John C. Munett, C.C. Wants adventure, 
religious, and historic stories with mission- 
ary basis. Uses one a month. 900 to 2,500 
words. Pays $25 a story. 

Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. The Rev. Je- 
rome Palmer, O.S.B. Uses two stories a 
month, 1,500 to 2,500 words, with emphasis 
on theme and originality. Pays Y%2 cent a 
word. 

Lamp, Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Address The Editor. Uses one a month, 
from 1,500 to 2,500 words, of a religious or 
historic nature, with emphasis on theme. 
Pays 2 cent a word. 


Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, 
N. H. Sister Mary Ignatia. Publishes five 
stories a month from 2,000 to 3,000 words. 
Rate of payment depends on merit of story 


Messenger of the Precious Blood, Cartha- 
gena,O. The Rev. Charles Davitt, C.PP.S. 
Uses two or three stories a month of from 
2,000 to 2,100 words. Wants character 
studies that have as their aim the portrayal 
of Catholics and Catholicism in an invigor- 
ating light, struggling problems of life as 
they really appear. Pays ¥2 cent a word. 


(Continued in September issue) 
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Radio Writing 


By ALBERT A. OSTROW 


HERE have been requests for in- 
formation on serial, or “strip” shows 
as they are known in radio. 

These shows running one or more epi- 
sodes a week are the money shows of radio 
for the writer as they are never contracted 
for at less than thirteen weeks. If the cen- 
tral idea, character, or set of characters 
click with the audience the writer is set 
for a long run, sometimes extending into 
years — “THE ALDRICH FAMILY,” 
“PEPPER YOUNG’S FAMILY,” “JUST 
PLAIN BILL,” etc. 


Which brings us back to my theme song 
—if I want to learn to write for radio start 
with the bottom rung of the ladder, your 
local station or one in a town close by. 
They don’t pay much as a rule, sometimes 
not a red cent, but they provide an outlet 
for your work and give you a chance to 
hear how your stuff sounds coming out of 
the loudspeaker. If your program attracts 
an audience it may also attract a local 
sponsor. From there on it can be a step 
to bigger things. 











The greater majority of air serials are 
quarter-hour affairs, timed to run any- 
where from ten to thirteen minutes, de- 
pending upon the length of the commer- 
cial blurbs. Naturally a sustaining pro- 
gram, one that is on the station’s time, runs 
longer—say about fourteen and a half 
minutes, allowing thirty seconds for station 
identification. 


Here is the way the inexperienced or un- 
known writer should go about preparing a 
serial show for submission. 


Write two or three chapters in RADIO 
FORM—for style see the July Dicest. A 
safe length is about fourteen minutes (cuts 
are more easily made than additions). A 
prospective producer is interested not only 
in the idea but in the script handling of 
it. No matter how good the idea is, the 
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test in radio is how effectively it has been 
treated for broadcasting. The writer must 
know radio technique. 

The instalments need not necessarily be 
the first consecutive two or three. As a mat- 
ter of fact it is even better to give episodes 
covering the beginning, middle, and some- 
where towards the end of the series. A fair- 
ly detailed synopsis of each of the other 
episodes should be written. Remember that 
your program is planned for a minimum 
of thirteen weeks, so it is also a good idea 
to prepare an overall synopsis for each 
week. A week may have more than one 
episode, of course, in which case a break- 
down will be necessary. 

Meanwhile, here is a market which is of 
the “strip” variety but which offers the 
free-lance a chance to sell individual quar- 
ter-hour shows. 

It is the “AUNT JENNY” series which 
hits the air-waves over the Columbia Net- 
work in the late morning, (11:45 in the 
East) —Monday through Friday. 


The central character, Aunt Jenny, tells 
real life stories about characters in her 
home town—a typically American small 
town. 


They like women’s problems, and don’t 
go for sophistication, gangster stuff, gam- 
bling, etc. Problems should be familiar one 
or at least seem familiar. Nothing exotic. 

Scripts run about ten minutes of radio 
time. A synopsis of the story should be sub- 
mitted, brief and breaking down the action 
scene by scene. Like most radio dramatic 
shows, the fewer scenes the better. 


Characters should be few. It makes for 
easier listening, obviates confusion arising 
out of too many voices, and keeps produc- 
tion costs down. 


Listen to several instalments to get an 
idea of the atmosphere and how Aunt 
Jenny sounds and operates. 


This is important. No submissions will be 
considered without our old friend, the RE- 
LEASE FORM. Save yourself time and 
postage, and send for the RELEASE 
FORM. Address Miss Larkin, RUTHAUFF 
& RYAN, 405 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 


FOR SEPTEMBER 

1. FEATS OF A TRICK MARKSMAN OF 
youR STATE. Slant: Producing magic and 
not death with guns. How the marksman 
hits his target in various ways, as with the 
aid of mirrors; his complete repertoire; the 
most difficult shots executed by the subject. 

2. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE CITY AT- 
TORNEY OF your city. His legal work in 
behalf of the city. Prosecuting cases for the 
city in court; his fees. Law suits by and 
against the city. 


3. GLASS-BLOWING AS A HOBBY. Objects 
made by glass-blowers of your city. How 
glass-blowing is done—by heating glass 
tubes and bending and blowing them into 
desired shapes. Points about glass, and the 
craft of glass-blowing since early times. 


4. THE HISTORY OF THE LIBRARY AS- 
SOCIATION OF YOUR STATE. Slant: How 
the association has been a source of progress 
and pride to the state. The leaders, includ- 
ing the present president and other officers. 
The chief objectives of the body. 


5. THE DEVELOPMENT OF GUNS. His- 
torians say that the use of guns dates back 
to 1346, when the firearms were used for 
the first time in the Battle of Crecy. Types 
of guns that have seen service in various 
wars. 


6. THE GREATEST CHURCH-GOING CITY 
IN YOUR STATE. The city with the largest 
number of churches. The oldest of these 
Houses of Worship; charter members. The 
latest of the churches. Present pastors of 
the churches with the largest membership. 


7. LaBor DAY. The origin of Labor Day 
in 1882, when the day was set aside in the 
interests of laboring people as a class, Im- 
provements in working-class conditions dur- 
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ing the past sixty years; labor statistics, of 


local and state scope. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 
8. THE SETTLING OF ST. AUGUSTINE, 


FLORIDA. Today, September 8, marks the 
377th anniversary of the founding of St. 
Augustine, the oldest city of European 
origin in the United States, by Spaniards. 
How St. Augustine was ceded to the United 
States in 1821, thirty-eight years after 
the Spanish retook it from the British, who 
had captured the city from the Spanish in 
1763. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


9. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE STATE SU- 
PERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. Slant: How 
the state department of education directs 
the growth and development of the whole 
child in the totality of his or her living. 
The progress of the state’s educational 
system during the superintendent’s term, 
as new subjects to meet the needs of all 
children and improvements in schoo] build- 
ings. Vocational training and the program 
for handicapped persons. MARKET: State 
newspapers. Such an article should go well 
with an educational magazine. 


10. THE FAN MAIL OF LOCAL RADIO STARS. 
Which sex receives more fan letters? The 
most common types of letters; some of the 
most unusual letters. Admirers—or criti- 
cisers—who write almost daily. Romantic 
epistles and even proposals of marriage. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


11. A VETERAN RAGMAN OF YOUR CITY. 
How he buys rags and sells them to paper 
manufacturers. Amusing incidents, as chil- 
dren selling cloth that their mothers in- 
tended to keep. The rate of payment for 


rags. The largest amount of rags bought 
at a single time. MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 


12. AN INTERVIEW WITH A RAILROAD BAR- 
BER OF YOUR STATE. How long has he 
served as a barber on trains? The busiest 
hours of the day for him. Shaving with- 
out any nicks despite the motion of the 
moving train. Do railroad passengers take 
much pride in their personal appearance? 














Si) WrITER's DIGEST 


IS FUN TO READ— 


AY 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 


money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 


prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their "best story— 
so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 

Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


ee 
Address 


MIME OS sci sastidresasata dua ich State... 


WRITER’s DIGEST 














Celebrities who have been his customers. 
MARKET: State newspapers. This should 
interest a railroad magazine. 


13. WHAT ARMLESS MEN AND WOMEN 
OF YOUR CITY DO FOR A LIVELIHOOD. Slant: 
How the handicapped persons, full of de- 
termination and “intestinal fortitude,” re- 
fuse to be dependent upon anybody. The 
oddest of their occupations. Have any of 
the subjects, by dictating to a secretary, 
become wellknown writers? How the men 
and women lost their arms. MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 


14.. THE HISTORY OF THE STAR-SPAN- 
GLED BANNER. This song was written on 
this day in 1814, or 128 years ago, by Fran- 
cis Scott Key. How the song was not sanc- 
tioned by Congress as the United States 
national anthem until 1931, despite its 
adoption by the Army and the Navy as 
such long ago. Slant: The immense im- 
portance of song-writers in times of war- 
fare, as a source of inspiration among the 
soldiers as well as civilians. MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 


15. THE MAYOR OF THE CAPITAL OF YOUR 
STATE. The number of terms served by 
him; the highlights of his administration. 
Public offices previously held by the mayor. 
MARKET: State newspapers. 


16. A LOCAL ACCORDION PLAYER OF PROM- 
INENCE. Has he, or she, been playing an 
accordion since childhood? Music com- 
posed by him. Appearances of the player 
on the stage and over the radio. MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 


17. CONSTITUTION Day. On September 
17, 1787, the representatives of the thirteen 
original states, with the exception of Rhode 
Island, signed the United States Constitu- 
tion. The youngest and the oldest of the 
signers; monuments that have been erected 
in honor of some of the signers. MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 


18. ANIMAL TRAPS, AS MADE AND USED 
BY TRAPPERS OF YOUR SECTION. Making the 
traps strong enough. What is used for 
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bait? Strange things that have been caught 
in traps. MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 
You might hit an outdoor or trapping pub- 
lication with this. 


19. THE MONTHLY COST OF CRIME IN 
your city. The total salaries of the mem- 
bers of the local police department; also the 
salaries of the city recorder and the judge 
of the local juvenile court. Feeding and 
lodging prisoners. Crime statistics. MAR- 
KET: A local newspaper. 


20. THE LATEST IN TRICK PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Slant: How photographers make the cam- 
era “tell a lie.” How local photographers, 
both amateur and professional, perform 
trick “shots.” MARKET: A local newspaper. 
You might place this with a camera maga- 
zine. 


21. MEMORABLE DATES IN THE HISTORY 
OF YOUR STATE. What dates hold the most 
significance? Interview the state historian 
for his opinions. Dates that are observed 
by schools and by public ceremonies. MAR- 
KET: State newspapers. 


22. THE HANGING OF NATHAN HALE, A 
HERO OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Dis- 
guised as a Dutch schoolmaster, he entered 
the British lines as a spy in September, 
1776, but met capture on September 21 
and was hanged the next day. Tradition 
has it that shortly before the hanging, Hale 
said: “I regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country.” MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 


23. AN INTERVIEW WITH A VETERAN 
DRAMA EDITOR OF A LOCAL NEWSPAPER. The 
number of plays he has witnessed; those 
with the longest runs. His favorite stage 
productions and also playwrights. Has he 
tried his hand at drama writing? MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 


24. AN OUTSTANDING GOLFING TEAM OF 
A COLLEGE IN YOUR SECTION. The accom- 
plishments of the members on the links; 
trophies in the golfers’ possession. The most 
exciting matches during the team’s exist- 
ence. The instructor of the team, and his 
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LET’S 
TEAM UP!! 


And what a chance we have today 
for those winning results—sales. 


It is a BUYING market. New York 
editors and publishers are actively 
and consistently buying. Yes, even 
Hollywood is asking for material. 


But the important thing is—what is 
YOUR sales record? Are YOU getting 
YOUR share of sales today? Or are 
you still only DREAMING OF 
CHECKS ROLLING IN? 


It certainly may be that you are a 
good writer, but not a very good 
Salesman. Selling manuscripts suc- 
cessfully is a specialized job. You're 
the writer—I'm the salesman. 


It may be that you are a good 
writer, but just can't put your finger 
on the things that are keeping you 
from getting REAL checks. Maybe 
you can't competently judge your own 
work. I can! You'll find, if you need 
them, that my criticisms are construc- 
tive, helpful—and friendly. 


Look over your sales record. If 
you are 100% satisfied with it—good 
fer you, and my congratulations. 


If you are NOT 100% satisfied then 
—LET’S TEAM UP! 


FEES 


$7 trem 15,000 to 25,000 words 
$2from1,000to 3,000words $10 from 25,000 to 50,000 words 
$3 from 3,000to 6,000 words $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 words 
$4from 6,000t010,000 words $20 from 85,000 op 

$5 from 10,000 to 15,000 words 


$1 to 1,000 words 


Fees based on individual mss., and must be 
enclosed with submission, together with re- 
turn postage and a self-addressed envelope. 
10% commission on sales. If you have sold 
$1,000 worth of magazine fiction or articles 
in the past year, | will work with you on 
straight 10% commission. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th Street, NEW YORK CITY 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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I can’t thank you enough for your help on my story. 
It just sold to Romantic Story for $140! I read your 
book to pep me up when I’m low; it’s wonderful! 

—Ruth M. Powell. 


THE BEST WRITING BOOK AT ANY PRICE 


HOW TO WRITE 
CONFESSIONAL STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 
Price $1 


I criticize confessions at $1 per thousand words. 


Send me yours for a good workout. 


MRS. ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
457 West 57th Street, New York City 





NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revision of 
their scripts and expert marketing advice. More than 20 
years’ experience as a writer and editor qualifies me to 
render invaluable assistance to non-professional writers 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. Free office report 
on one story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 


23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 











LTT 


Editors seek writers who can write 
their kind of copy. Learn the type 
u can write best—and sell! Send 
for professional writers FREE Market 

-. y to write 
. while you have 
opportunity. No obligation, a 


Mail postcard for test—FREE. 
EXTRA! = Bulletin—How Writers sete in the War. 


arn about new opportuniti 
Comfort Writer's Service, Dept. 819-S, St. Louis, Mo. 








POETS! 


Send ott ttroones stamped envelope for 1942 PRIZE 
_— ~~ ; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contests, 
will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF’ i ANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, Texas 





QUITE DIFFERENT 


A different Service—praised by “‘old-timers,’’ and valu. 
able to the beginner too. A stamp to show your interest 
will bring complete details with no obligation on your 
part. Dept. 


COOPERATIVE WRITERS’ ASSN. 


P. ©. Box 199, San Francisco 











ROGET'S THESAURUS 


$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s 
style, phrasing and vocabulary into professional 


smoothness. 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





MARGARET FROST, Literary Agent 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, marketed. Special at- 
tention to the young writer. 
All manuscripts carefully read, properly marketed, or 
concrete suggestions made for revision. 

Write for full information. 


MARGARET FROST 
P. ©. Box 58 (A), St. George, N. Y. 











WriTeER’s DIGEsT 


or her golfing career. MARKET: Sectional 


newspapers. 


25. A WOMAN DENTIST OF YOUR CITY. 
Slant: The part she has played in the ad- 
vancement of dentistry locally . Her mem- 
bership with dental societies and honors 
accorded her. Why did she select this voca- 
tion? Her training; the length of her den- 
tal practice. The latest methods in dentis- 
try, as described by the subject. MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 


26. FOOD DURING THE WAR BETWEEN 
THE STATES. Foods that were the most 
plentiful; in contrast, the scarcest. New 
crops planted during that period. How 
home-made molasses was used almost en- 
tirely as sweetening; the burning of corn 
cobs to make soda svaioes: ae the mak- 
ing of tea from various leaves and roots, 
including sassafras. Slant: The hardships 
of civilians in warfare are far from new. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


27. STRANGE MURDER WEAPONS. Let a 
veteran law enforcement officer tell about 
unusual objects used by slayers in their 
crimes. Home-made death instruments. 
How officers recovered some of the weap- 


ons. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


28. A RESIDENT OF YOUR STATE WHO IS 
A COLLECTOR OF RARE BOOKS. The size of 
his, or her, collection and its value. Searches 
for rare volumes over many states and for 
many years. The rarest and the most valu- 
able of the books; first editions. MARKET: 
State newspapers. 


29. BROTHERS WHO ARE RIVALS IN BUSI- 
NESS LOCALLY. Their start in the business 
world and their experience since that time. 
How both of them have achieved consid- 
erable success. Their business mottoes. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


30. WHAT PUBLIC OFFICIALS OF YOUR 
COUNTY DO FOR RECREATION. Their favor- 
ite amusements and sports during their 
spare time. Slant: How the forms of recre- 
ation refresh their spirits and strength after 
their hours of toil. MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 
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list of 


O continue with last month’s 
producers and their wants: 
In a month or two the Broadway 


We took a look 
at the advance crop of plays scheduled. 


season opens Officially. 


Looked pretty inconsequential. But be- 
tween September and New Years comes the 
heavy harvest and so you have plenty of 
time to write that fine script and send it 
to the nation’s theatre production center. 
Plays are put on as late as June. 

The W. D. editor suggested we query 
all the chief Broadway producers on their 
market requirements at this time. So here 
are their wants and quotes: 


Guthrie McClintic: 


He is the husband of Katherine Cornell 
and considered a leading producer and 
director. He has a reputation for honesty. 
His tastes have been varied in the past. 
“Spring Again,” a light comedy. “Mamba’s 
Daughters,” a heavy negro drama. Shaw’s 
“Candida”. Quite a gamut. 

But now he feels: “its a good time for 
light escapist material. Altho of course, if 
you have a play with underlying drama to 
it, send it along.” He will produce several 
plays this season. His first will be one by 
Emlyn Williams, and it’s laid in war-time 


England. 1270 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Stanley Gilkey: 


the same office as Guthrie 
Just as square and intelligent. 


He’s in 
McClintic. 

“I’m looking for a darn good escapist 
comedy. Any kind: Farce, drawing room, 
dialect. We get 20 scripts a week, about 
1000 a year, mostly thru agents. We read 
them all.” 1270 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 





OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of * ns Juvenile Success Secrets'’ and 
y Formula for Fiction.’ 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 








, LET AN EDITOR HELP YOU! 


iF—you wish Collaborative Criticism and Sales service, 
IF—you need Pilots, Typing, or Ghost Writing, 
IF—you want a Personalized Course (any type), 
iF—you will give me the opportunity, I'll help yeu too. 
Writing classes and Club in CHICAGO 
Writers’ Colony in N, H, July and August, 





MILDRED |. REID 
Author, Editor, and Literary Technicist 
My Books: 2131%% Ridge Bivd Brensten rl 


WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! 
WRITERS: HELP LP YOURSELVES 


“rormetasl $4 1.00 
webbsegaice $1 28 








“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20-day 100% money-back guarantee. The 
book is a work of genius and a lasting 
tribute to the craftsman who composed it. 
Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and ex- 
cited by this purchase we will refund your 
money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Established 1919. 
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CONSULT A SPECIALIST 


If your stories don't sell, there's 
a reason. Send them to me and 
benefit .by my experience in 
writing, editorial and sales work. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A.B. Master of Masic 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 











Z ~” «SONG DOEM WATERS 


Write for free inspiring book- 

let outlining profit sharing 

sia plan. Remarkable changes in 
music industry give new writers more chance 


than ever before. Send poems or songs for 
free report. 

ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 
Dept. 14, 204 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





WRITE FOR THE COMICS 


Make se mam to this new uncrowded field. Tech- 

nique oulekty. | casily earned. No drawing necessary, 
uthors to fifty dollars = a day writing for this 

field. 2 me show you how it’s done 

Send 3.00 today for complete course of instruction. 
Includes 6,000-word textbooklet and my personal coaching 
and help on six of your own comic strip manuscripts which 
‘ show yeu exactiy how to agg 
to the comics. Send me 
jay, while you're planning to do it. 


HALLACK McCORD, 727 Pearl St., Denver, Colo. 














WRITER'S CIRCLE 








Literary Revision and Typewriting Department m to all 

writers, Thousands are familiar with this HELP: SERVICE 

since 1918 

Our competent professional staff will revise and Spewr he mae 
for submission to publication at SPE LRAT 


. Ss 
SooxtenatH MSS, WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. TWQUtRiEs 
TYPING ONLY: Manuscripts accurately, neatly, and PROFES- 
SIONALL a written ve good bond paper and one 
carbon reasonable rate: 








cop’ 
WRITER'S “CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York City 


Vinton Freedley: 

Produces mostly musical comedies, Es- 
pecially with music by Cole Porter. “Let’s 
Face It”, “Anything Goes.” That type of 
musical with a plot. 

“We produce musical comedies, essen- 
tially—that’s our forte. But we would read 
a good script if it was a straight play, too.” 
Very nice office. Pretty generous. They 
mingle with the upper strata of playboys 
and rich leisure class and business men. 
Often put $100,000 and more into a play. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza., N. Y. C. 


Brock Pemberton: 

“I’m looking for a commercial play. 
Plays that will sell at the box office. To be 
specific, I guess that means comedy. That's 
about all I can say about my requirements.” 

So that’s Mr. Pemberton speaking. He 
produces such plays as “Margin For Error,” 
“Cuckoos On The Hearth.” This season 
he is being financed by Columbia films and 
he will have plenty of money to buy scripts. 
Is starting the season early. Uses light, 
gay, comedies appealing to childish minds. 
Evidently considers the average audience 
as fifteen and frivolous. 244 W. 44th St., 
N. Y. C. 


George Abbott: 

“We're in the market for anything that’s 
good, especially a good comedy right now, 
that has one set.” (Meaning one scene, so 
as to reduce costs). 

Abbott is one of B’way’s most successful 
producers. Is also an author and director. 
Wrote and produced “Broadway.” Pro- 
duced “Room Service,’ “Pal Foey,” and 
“What a Life,” and the current “Best Foot 
Forward.” Send him a play with an idea 
and he will help you rewrite 70% of it. 
His shows gross big, sell for huge movie 
money. A good producer to fall in with. 
Likes clean American stuff, especially a 
farce with a tricky situation. 630 5th Ave., 
N. ¥. C. 








WE SELL STORIES : ARTICLES - NOVELS - BOOKS 


if you want results — get competent ald! 
Send your manuscripts, or write for FREE CIRCULAR. 
The fee is very low. We know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY , 


© "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! Manuscript Placement for Authors 4 
© A BEST SELLER BOOK! 55 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Here are some of the results: 
®@ $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
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Alexander Cohen: 

B’way’s youngest producer. Twenty-two 
years old and in his first year last season 
produced and co-produced four shows. 
Backed “Angel Street,’ the smash hit. Has 
an open mind, pretty shrewd, hasn’t missed 
seeing a B’way play for the last seven years 
and knows his theatre. 

“I’m looking for a one set comedy, pref- 
erably. Not too many in the cast. I feel 
people want comedy this season. But I'll 
read anything, in search for talent or a 
good play.” 

He options quite a few. 
n. *. & 


214 W. 42nd St., 


Ben Boyar: 

“Well, I want a good script, preferably 
comedy. These days the people want farce 
or American comedy, Send me any script 
that reads well and looks as tho it has a 
chance—something away from the war.” 

Boyar is general Mgr. for Max Gordon, 
whose predelictions we sketched last month. 
He reads many plays. ‘You might call him 
a pedestrian trader who is looking for odd 
or job lot merchandise. He produced 
“Bangtails” a racetrack comedy. And then 
also a Shakespearean play with a tricky 
twist to it. If you have a play and part of 
the financing of it, he might be interested 
too. (It costs $15,000 and up to produce 
a play with one set). 149 W. 45th St. N.Y.C. 


John Golden: 

Mr. Armitage, his playreader, says: ““We 
never look for any particular kind of script. 
If it’s a good script, we are interested. We 
prefer comedy, and on any subject. We 
read about 800 plays a year. I find plays 
are no good if by the first act no characters 
or no premise is established. The trouble 
with modern playwrights is they choose 
subjects which are worn threadbare. Noth- 
ing fresh or new about characters or plot. 
And most playwrights have nothing to say 
today. So we have been getting established 
authors and having them write plays for 
eae” 

John Golden has been a leading producer 
for the past 30 years. Susan @ God.” 
The currently successful “Claudia.” These 
classify him pretty well. He makes enor- 


Writer’s Digest is 








WE CAN HELP YOU 


Trent YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn't 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inc. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica or Elite _— 
Neat, technically perfect ont accurate. We proof cone ony 


page. Minor corrections on 
spelling, if desired. Raauneretel, 20 pound | age first copy 


carbon free Mailed flat. Forty cents per 1000 words, 20% 
discount over 10,000. Mimeographing 


CECILIA ADAMS 


1144 25th Street, Des Moines, Iowa 











"MELODIES: ON “APPROVAL 


to your song poems. Publication of complete piano parts. 
Write for free information about company who is looking 
for new songs. Songwriters now have better chance of 
success than ever before and many songs from new 
writers have been accepted. Correct work guaranteed. 


Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
i 42, WD-8, Thomaston, Maine 

















SONG WRITERS 


If you have words, melodies or just ideas write for my 
OUTSTANDING, AMAZING OFFER now! One cent weil 
spent! Four of my songs stone a over a HALF 
MILLION phonograph records. proposition speaks 

- - - - SEEING IS BELIEVING. Be convinced 
‘ ! 


RAY HIBBELER 
C13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















—WANTED— 


SONG POEMS 


FOR MUSICAL SETTING 
Before sending poems, ask for a copy of 
“Getting Ahead In Songwriting’’ wale explains everything. 
We will gladly mail it to you without cost or Cniigetion. 
Write today!” 


SONG SERVICE 
331 West 46th 


our free booklet 





New York, N. Y. 


your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agencies, 
and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada and 
writers colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 


Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 


No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the col- 
umn. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with 
cash to cover the September issue on or before August 15. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser in 
our ‘‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, with 








BAROMETER MAKER ANSWERS WEATHER ques- 
tions. Cloud types differentiated. 25c. Sincere 
Products, Sanbornville, N, H. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. Estab- 
lished 1889. Abraham’s Magazine Service, 56 
East 13th St., N. Y 


TYPEWRITER OWNERS: YOU need “125 Ways to 
Make Money with Your Typewriter” 148p. of real 
cash ideas. $1.00 postpaid. Stamp brings par- 
ticulars, Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, III. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple questions, 
complex investigations; all expertly handled. Low- 
est rates. Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329, 
Washington, D. C. 


THERE IS A FORMULA for every kind of writing 
and The Magic Formula for Writing Success by 
Howard E. Hill is the first book to show what it is 
and how you can apply it. Price 50c. Manuscripter, 
1518 West 12th St., Los Angeles. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 32 pages, 15c. 
Bison, Buffalo-A-1, Minnesota. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College of 
Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
Charles Olive, Will- 


50 best markets sent for 25c. 
mar, Minn. 





WANT TO BECOME ACQUAINTED with resident 
and foreign friends through the mails? Send dime, 
name, address, hobbies, etc., to J. Kelly, 307 N. 
2nd St., Wilmington, N, C. 


SURPRISE FRIENDS with Washington, DC post- 
mark. Letters mailed 15c plus postage. Box Z-2. 
MARY: Don’t cut your hair anymore, Mother. 


in mountains, eighteen miles from 
N. M. Help yourself to plots and 
Casa Loma 


COZY CABINS 
Albuquerque, 
western background. Write for rates. 
Lodge, Cedar Crest, N. M. 


HURRY! Only 18 copies left. Woodford’s “Trial and 
Error”, $1.50. Free bargain list. Arthur Lifshin, 
208 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


ALL TYPES OF CARTOONS DRAWN, low rates; 
also story plots. Arthur Gouker, Box 247, Dunbar, 
Pennsylvania. 


GENTLEMAN, 36 years, college graduate, wishes 
correspondence with cultured ladies who are will- 
ing to exchange photos. Box 265, 207 East 84th 
St., New York City. 


WrITER’s DIGEST 


PARTNER WANTED for correspondence school (to 
be established in some small town) teaching a 
science which will help win the war, insure order 
and tranquility, emancipate all mankind from fur- 
ther wars, poverty, etc. “Wise guys” challenged 
to debate. State your qualifications. Postals ig- 
nored. D. Ornsteen, 1811 Adams, Chicago. 


HOW TO BECOME POPULAR. $1.00 particulars, 
Laura Saebo, Anchorage, Alaska. 
WRITERS’ USED BOOKS sold, rented. List Free. 


Armra Co., Evanston, lil. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis, Ind. 


LOOK! Dynamic plot-outlines made from your ideas, 
1000 to 2000 words, only $2 each! You then just 
write the story! Bargains. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send now! Will Zillman, 4446 N. Kildare Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623 Dick- 


ens, Chicago. 


Read my inch display ad in this 


SONGWRITERS! 
to truly appreciate. Ray 


issue. A_ proposition 


Hibbeler. 


ANY BOOK EVER PRINTED, Current books at pub- 
lisher’s prices; rare books located and quoted 
promptly. Cash orders prepaid. Catalog free, Lit- 
erary Mart, 1650 Broadway, New York. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


TO ALL THE LONELY, everywhere. Write Char- 
lotte Kay, The Friendship Club, Box 670, Seattle, 
Wash. Postage, please. 


HAVE A $10-A-MONTH hobby at home easy enough 
for youngster. No peddling, nobody calls on you, 
Enjoyable pastime. Details, quarter. 808 Elizabeth, 
Anderson, S. C 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writer’s Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


GET CHECKS FROM SMALL TOWN PUBLICA- 
TIONS! The Rural Writer and Special Correspon- 
dent Plan, 25c. PRESS, 192612 Bonsallo Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


PLOTS WITH POWER—Characters, opening, crises, 
vidual order. Gives inspiration, originality, and the 
vidual order. Gives inspiration, orignalty, and the 
Boost which puts stories over the top. My special- 
ty is the love-story, easiest to write and easiest to 
sell. Friendly efficient service—satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send story-idea and $3. “In business since 
1937.” Bayard York, 204 Raymond Rd., West 
Hartford, Conn. 





OPPORTUNITY have any problem, business, person- 
al, solved immediately. Give full particulars your 
difficulty. Personal answer. Enclose $1 and stamp. 
Money’s worth or money back. Mason Holmes, 
1912 Manning, Burbank, Calif. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN a few shares of 
Humanity Preferred? Then subscribe to THE 
MEGAPHONE, official organ of the St. Dismas 
Catholic Club. Contains articles, fiction, poems, by 
prison authors. Gives a new slant on prisoners, 
their problems, etc. Issued monthly, $1.00 a year. 
The Megaphone, Box 125, Folsom, Calif. 


COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY BOOK: Circumstances 
prevent my use of brand new copy. Will sell for 
$8. L. Brown, c/o Segal, Apt. 1G, 3130 Brighton 
6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. : 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty of $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Details for stamp, O'Neill, 
2010 Atkinson, Detroit. 


NEED PRINTING? Ask for quotations. Reasonable 
prices, distinctive work. Herald-Printers, Albany, 
Wisconsin. 
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TOUCHRITE means touch typing in hours—-$2.98— 
guaranteed. Monroe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 


USUAL TIME, USUAL PLACE. You’ll 


me, 1%. 


recognize 


SELL THE MECHANICS MAGAZINES. Fillers, fea- 
tures, photos. Formulas—complete course, $1.00. 
“McCord,” 727 Pearl, Denver, Colo. 


FREE. Classified list of reliable book publishers. 
Charles Carson, Box 5028 Metro Sta., Los Angeles. 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to do, 
1 do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s Who. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 


Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 

WANTED—Woman near 30, share home, expenses, 
companionship, with teacher. Rural Midwest. 
Box Y-2. 


YOUNG MAN OF MANHATTAN interested in play- 
writing, the theatre, would welcome word from 
others so inclined. Box Y-1. 


ESTABLISHED BOSTON WRITER desires contacts 
with editors seeking local coverage for news and 
features, Box Y-3. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, tips, markets, 
read “The Cartooning World’, 25c copy. Bill 
Porcelli, 1239 South California Blvd., Chicago. 


“THE PAYSIDE OF POETRY WRITING” tells Kind, 
How and Where to sell poems. Examples and 205 


revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 192642 D. 
Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME—Writing, reporting, 


clipping, mailing, etc. 12 new opportunities 25c. 
Hinkle Press, WA, 907, Joplin, Mo. 


2,500 NEW AND USED 
books, writers’ aids a_ specialty. 
list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses. 
Plymouth, Pa. 


correspondence courses, 
Large bargain 
Thomas Reid, 


MEET NEW FRIENDS through our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of friendships. We have 
personally met the majority of our members. Dis- 
criminating clientele, all religious faiths. Write 
today or telephone Grace Bowes, any week day 
from 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. Out of town residents 
can phone us at reduced rates after 7 P.M. Amer- 
ican Service, 236 West 70th St. (Dept. WD), New 
York City, Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 


YOUNG COLLEGE MAN, 4F Army rating, interested 
in radio connection. Pleasant voice, some announ- 
cing, script writing experience. Good correspon- 
dent, Locate anywhere. Box Y-4. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club 
with $1.00. Complete Plans 25c. Reedy-B, 2149 
Jackson, Chicago. 


UNCLE BUDDY. We are working for you. 
up. AJ. 


Cheer 





TROPICAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—romantic, 
interesting cure for loneliness. Sincere, attractive 
members everywhere, some wealthy. rite for 
sealed particulars. Box 6182 Station B, Miami, Fla. 


LONELY? Find your ideal through typewritten let- 
ters, planned and written individually. No magazine 
or list. One year private service guaranteed under 
World’s Simplest, All-Personal System. Extensive 
Clientele. Established 1939, Sealed particulars 
FREE. Wesley Rosenow, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH writing Fillers, Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
1926142-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, Booklet WD. 
Language Service, 18 East 41st, N. Y.C. 





I AM GOOD AND MAD at Leo Margulies. Joe. 
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WRITER, educated, refined, just beginning to sell 
(have income). Would hire high-grade girl with 
good personality and not over 28 who is deter- 
mined to write—must be good typist and willing 
to travel later. Moderate salary to start. Would 
appreciate late photograph. Answers held in strict 
confidence. Box Y-5. 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT WRITING TEACHERS.” 
Exposes the sharks. Saves your money. 35c brings 
it from “McCord,” 727 Pearl, Denver, Colo. 


LET’S ALTERNATE earning meal ticket and both 
arrive, Usefulness, tolerance, and lastly—a good 
woman, desired. Answer own handwriting. Middle- 
aged. E. E. Brubaker, P. O. Box 1464, Rapid City, 
South Dakota. 





YOUNG WOMAN TEACHER: desires masculine cor- 
respondence. Box Y-6. 


HAVE PRIVATE MAILING ADDRESS. _ Clarke’s 
Mail Service. Letters forwarded everywhere. 50c 
monthly. 250 West 78th St., New York. Endi- 
cott 2-4957. 


BEGINNING MALE WRITER, 29. Would like cor- 
respondence with girl-writer, 25-30, Box Y-7. 


ALL AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Members 
everywhere, Private introductions when possible. 
Rates low. Mrs. Clarke, 250 West 78th St., New 
York. Endicott 2-4957. 


EASIEST PATH TO PRINT AND PAY. Shorticle 
Selling Secrets, Markets, Slant-Chart—dime, stamp. 
Short-short story formula, Markets, quarter. Will 
Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


NOTICE—10 names of my clients appeared in the 
list of Digest-Liberty prize winners. Your plot 
idea will be developed into a complete 2500 word 
plot outline for $3.00. Yours, too, may be check 
winners. Edna Morton, Rosenberg, Texas, 


WANTED—Publisher or finances to exploit series 
escape novels. One critic wrote “Better than Bur- 
roughs’ books”. E. Hartman, 441 E. I. Colton, Cal. 





PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, Booklet WD. 
Language Service, 18 East 41st, N. Y. C. 





WANTED—Genial and well-read person living in or 
near New York City for one hour’s reading, twice 


weekly. State remuneration expected. Write 
Box Y-8. 
FEMININE SCRIBBLER, latter thirties. Correspond 


Single Male Nature-lovers over thirty interested 
Writing, Occult Philosophy, Ideals, Poetry, Beauty, 
Non-flesh eating. Box Y-9. 


WRITERS! 235 Outdoor Opportunities, dollar. 
George Bryant, Route 2, Lawrenceburg, Ky. 





QST, 38 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Kenneth B. Warner, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Devoted 
entirely to amateur radio communication; pub- 
lished by non-profit membership association, “We 
use stories relating to amateur radio activity 
(preferably with war setting, at present). Also 
technical articles on design and construction of 


radio equipment. We occasionally buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Preliminary report im- 
mediately. QST is a magazine serving those 


who support it. For that reason, articles are not 
paid for but regarded as contributions from the 
author to the international art of radio.” 
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WRITER’s DicEsT 








“A GOOD Critic Should Be 
Able to WRITE!” 


Not necessarily true, as every honest writer and 
critic is willing to admit. But here’s my record: 
(1) 2 years in the original (Harvard) Workshop 
Course in this country—studied and wrote beside 
Tom Wolfe, the novelist, Phil Barry, the playwright, 
and other distinguished writers. (You had to be a 
professional to get in: only 12 admitted each year ; 
500 tried the year I was admitted. And I was one 
of 3 permitted to return for my second year.) 
(2) I’ve earned my living 20 years—writing. (I 
bs Bo about writing 5 years in The Writer.) 
(3) Founded my own ies in 1929. That’s 13 years 
intense, practical experience in Building stories, 
Counselling Writers, Making Sales. 
(4) 1936: started teaching writing (class); 5 years 
in a College and School, learning how. 2 years 
Ass’t to the Director, Bread Loaf Writers’ Confer- 
ence; 5 more at the 'U. of N. H. 
{) 1939: started my own Workshop Groups. In 
years: 250 two hour (minimum) sessions; at- 
tendance (net paid) nearly 1000. Stories actually 
sold by students in COSMOPOLITAN, THIS 
WEEK, NEW YORKER, McCLURE SY NDICATE, 
etc., etc. 
(6) I have written and sold Short Stories, Plays, 
Articles, Publicity and was a featured Columnist. 


| CAN WRITE! 


I have not hit the slicks—yet. But I can write! 
I am one of the half-dozen critics or writers, who 
combine keen Analytical Ability with Creative 
Imagination—who can put his finger on your weak- 
ness and show you what to do about it. 


REWRITE MAGAZINE 
Do you know 5 ways to Handle Viewpoint? Whether 
every story you write has a Problem, Suspense? 
Would you like a handy Writer’s Encyclopaedia 
making every term and technical point crystal clear? 
You will find all these in REWRITE. ‘‘The text- 
book that costs less than a magazine.” 
Subscribe now! Complete 1941 and 742 file (24 
issues for the price of 18), $1.50. Regularly $1 per 
year; 3 issues, 30c. The more you buy, the a 
they cost! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 


mous amounts of money for writers. If 
you're in with him, you’re really well fixed. 
He’s a very generous man, personally. Loves 
publicity. And gets it. 244 W. 44th St., 
N, ¥. C. 


Alfred Bloomingdale 

The son of the department store Bloom- 
ingdale and is wringing wet with money. 
Loves the theatre, backs many shows 
(backed George Jessel’s “High Kickers” and 
married into the chorus). He has a whole 
office looking for scripts. Nice, kind fellow. 
His office says : “we’re looking for something 
amusing, entertaining — preferably light 
comedy, but the important thing is a good 
script.” 

Well thats pretty vague, as are all the 
rest of them, when you come down to it. 
What Alf wants tho, is something light, 
with pretty people in the cast, some laughs, 
songs, perhaps some long silky legs kicking 
in the air to the tune of ribald music. 1430 
B’way, N. Y. C. 


Arthur Hopkins 

Doesn’t limit himself to any kind of play. 
Comedies, dramas, drawing room plays. 
Almost anything except mysteries, farces 
and musicals. He’s looking for an adult 
play, he says. 

Hopkins at one time was revered as the 
greatest American producer and director. 














He put on “Hamlet” with John Barrymore, 


SZ2SoHn sd bP ss 





and “What Price Glory.” Philip Barry’s 
“Holliday.” Wrote the book: “How’s Your 


BE AN AD WRITER 5 


GT into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, Pn 

space buyers, mail order experts make good Second Act. 

money. pan Cee at names. No oe neon. Thi h f . 

Practical work. Old established schoo any S Ts , . 

successful graduates. Write today for free book is S§ ould classi y him pretty well. 


let ‘‘Opportunities in Advertising,’ fc bed any (And hooray for any producer who de- 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING i 
1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 305C Chicago, U.S.A. mands an “adult play.) 236 W. 45th St. 
aoa y ’ 











N. Y. C. 

28 lb. Rawhide Glazed Kraft, Authors say these are excellent Eddie Dowling 
envelopes and good value, “ ‘ ee p - s . 

32 x9 and 32 Staxsva hebreeeneets His assistant says: “he is primarily inter- 

0 No and SO Ne, 21......2+eceeeeeee od ve . . 3 ah ae , ° iat 
Prices subject to change without notice, Add, 10% west of ested in plays that have something to say. 

e . m, e st on T ° . 

fequest. Writers Books bought, sold, rented, —— Not just amusement plays, but ones with 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. ideals to them. His past plays show he 








——— ————,_ requires scripts with spiritual values in 
DOROTHY MACKENZIE e ziterary po them. Or comedies that say something.” 
successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New a He produced “Shadow @& Substance,” 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized Here Come The Clowns” and “Time Of 

and marketed. Send for circular. Your Life”. He likes Saroyan’s material, 
535 Geary Street San Francisco and plays about Ireland, or sad tales of 
sad customers. He’s a procrastinator, so 
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if you send him a script, send him a post- 
card every Monday with a sad reminder 
on it. 246 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 

And that’s about all we have room for 
now. Next month we'll conclude the list 
and include an up-to-the minute report by 
play agents on what they feel the B’way 
market is. As of now, midsummer, play- 
brokers report there aren’t many plays being 
sold, very few scripts are coming in, and 
very few good ones in those new ones that 
are arriving. 

Said one agent: “the plays seem to have 
no story, don’t know where they’re going. 
They are mostly comedies, farces and anti- 
Nazi scripts. No dramas or melodramas 
among them. As for the producers, they 
seem to want comedies and farces in one set 
with 6 to 8 characters, They don’t want 
anything serious.” 

Which reminds us. We want to repeat: 
Our Broadway producers are the worst 
authorities on what the public wants, Nine 
tenths of their choices are failures. Despite 
their cry “I want a good play”, they all 
seem passionately fond of poor ones, judg- 
ing by what they invest their hard cash in. 

Many of them soprano: “There are no 
good plays around.” But they say that 
about actors too. Subsequent events always 
prove that that “find” had been knocking 


‘ around for the usual 3 years. 


We think playwrights should write what 
they feel like writing. Your honesty and 
integrity will create your own market. It 
takes a little longer, but the rewards are 
fabulous. 

However, this column will continue to 
keep a finger on the B’way’s pulse and 
report the facts and figures. We'll poll 
producers and playagents regularly and 
keep you informed of trends and turns. 

Here’s what the usual professional script 
looks like. 

According to Rialto Steno Service in 
N. Y., which types most of our producers’ 
commercial scripts, the average play is 100 
to 120 pages. It contains 25,000 to 30,000 
words. There are 200 to 250 words per 
page. Usually 3 acts. Price for typing 6 
copies, plus binding, about $15. Sometimes 
less, sometimes more. Most of the script 
typists give you 24 to 48 hour service. 





PLOTS FOR WAR TIMES! 


Story ideas that looked good before the 
war are now good only for the waste- 
basket. New ideas are now turning up 
every day—every hour! What are they? 
Where to look for them? Answers to these 
questions I have provided in my new 
twenty page pamphlet, “Plots For War 
Times.” Price $1.00. 

For writers needing help in other special 
phases of fiction writing I list below six- 
teen talks which will be mailed the day 
the fee mentioned is received. 


1. Art or Money?.. Satara es $ .25 
2. Problem of Story Ideas. Baas Sa 
3. How to Analyze Markets.............. .235 
4. How to Improve Your Style ee 
5. Technique of the Action Pulp........... .45 
6. Technique of the Love —? ieteune ds a 
7. The Big Slicks ane Serre a 
8. The Literary Story.................... 25 
ie ee sn nis. 4 cra vibe. aisle epee 35 


10. You and Your Dud Love Stories Si sseGinak. Ia 
11. The Best-Seller Novel 
12. The Literary Novel 
13. The Geod Novel Subject... . -25 
14. The Right Temperament (fer novelists) . .25 
15. Whet Kind of Novel to Write 
16. First Steps in Plotting a Novel.......... 25 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


818 Monroe Street, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
EEE 


SONGWRITERS 


Let us handle your song for you. Our 
many years of experience in the music 
publishing industry will enable you to 
receive the finest guidance in song- 
writing. 

We handle complete songs, lyrics or 
song poems. Our service includes: 


1. MELODIES SUPPLIED WITHOUT 
CHARGE. 

2. FREE REVISION, if necessary. 

3. RECORDING AND MARKETING 
of your songs. 


Some of the nation’s current hit songs 
have been written by amateurs. Today, 
as never before, the amateur has the 
opportunity of having his talent recog- 
nized and accepted by the publishers. 


ACT NOW!! DON'T DELAY!! 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE or SEND 
YOUR SONG, SONG POEMS OR LYRICS TO 


Hollywood Recording Studios 


Dept. 6, P. O. Box 87, Preuss Station 
Los Angeles, California 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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First Class Magazines 

American Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Sumner N. Blossom, Editor. ‘We 
use stories of American characters against an 
American background; 3500 to 6000 words; 
serials 70,000 words. Use storyette and 
two one-column vignettes per issue, Also per- 
sonality articles and articles of wide general 
interest told from personal angle when possible. 
Suggestions for the ‘Interesting People’ Depart- 
Pays good rates, on acceptance.” 


one 


ment. 





American Weekly, 235 E. 45th Street, New 
York City. A Sunday supplement, full news- 
paper size, distributed through Hearst newspapers 
throughout the country. “This supplement has 
the largest circulation of any single publication 
in America and, at this writing, is 7,300,000. 
We use fiction sparingly. Prefer authors to query 
before submitting articles, stating in query what 
you have to offer, whether you can supply photo- 
graphs, and give brief outline of the way in 
which the article will be prepared. Payment 
varies from $50.00 a page up, including art and 
copy. Considerable portion of this magazine is 
staff written.” 





Arts & Decorations combined with The Spur, 
116 E, 16th Street, New York City. Henry S. 
Adams, Editor, Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.50 a year. “Most of the work is done on 
assignment so that it is best to query before sub- 
mitting material. We use articles about hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports as well as articles on 
house furnishings, interior decoration, gardening, 
etc. Preferred length is 1000 words. We buy 
photographs.” 


Asia Magazine, 40 E. 49th Street, New York 
City. Elsie Weil, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
articles based on first-hand study and contracts, 
dealing with all Asiatic countries and Russia; 
interpretative articles on the deeper currents of 
Asiatic life—economic, .social, political and cul- 
tural movement and trends. Length of articles 
—800 words; 1650 words; 2500 words; or 3400 
words. Very little poetry used. We prefer trans- 





Oriental 
poets or classical Oriental poetry not previously 


lations of well known contemporary 
translated. Also very little fiction, only an oc- 
casional short story not longer than 3400 words, 
with authentic Oriental background and Orien- 
tal, not Western, characters, We prefer fiction 
that is translated from contemporary Oriental 
writers, prominent in their own countries. Re- 
ports within three weeks. 
page of about 800 words.” 





Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 
Inc., 220 E. 42nd Street, New York City. “We 
have so much fiction on hand at present that we 
are practically out of the market for it.” 





Click, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Allen Chellas, Editor; John R. Whiting, Man- 
aging Editor. ‘“‘We use picture stories or, in 
some cases, articles such as personality tintypes 
that can be illustrated with photographs. This 
magazine has changed—study it before submit- 
ting material. Payment is $5 per photograph, 
articles by arrangement. Report in ten days. 
Payment on acceptance.” 





Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 
William L. Chenery, Editor, Issued weekly; 10c 
a copy. ‘We use young love and adventure 
stories, 3000 to 5000 words; short shorts up to 
1500 words. Good serials receive cordia] atten- 
tion. Reports are fast and rates are good.” 





Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Oscar Dystel and Bernard Geis, Edi- 
tors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We want high calibre formula fiction up to 
5000 words, but not ‘boy meets girl’. Can use 
lively articles of general interest which appeal to 
an intelligent audience. Length for these should 
be from 2000 to 3000 words. We are also in 
the market for interesting fillers, humorous anec- 
dotes, facts on little-known subjects, etc., 25 to 
200 words, payment 7c per word, Use full-page 
photographs, especially human interest or com- 
position shots. Reports are made within two 
weeks, Pays $125 and up, on acceptance, for 
articles—as high as $250 for fiction.” 


Payment is $15 a_ 
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Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Frances Whiting, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year; $3.00 in Canada. 
“We use short stories, 5000 to 7000 words; 
short-shorts, 1000 to 2000 words; serial novels, 
60,000 to 100,000 words. Consider also book- 
length novels to be published in one issue. Novel- 
ettes, 10,000 to 20,000 words. Articles of inter- 
est, article series, and outstanding non-fiction 
books—travel, adventure, etc. No poetry. Re- 
ports promptly. Payment on acceptance.” 





Country Gentleman, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Robert H. Reed, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. 


“We use short stories of 1800 to 5000 words; 
action, humor, mystery, romance — with good 
plot as first requirement. Serials of not more 
than 40,000 words. Articles of 1500 to 3000 
words written from viewpoint of those interested 
in farming. Reports in about one week. First- 
class rates, on acceptance.” 





Country Life combined with Horse and Horse- 
man, RKO Bldg., 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. Peter Vischer, Editor. “This is a class 
magazine appealing to landowners, sportsmen, 
people of means who live in the country by 
choice. Mostly staff written or written by spe- 
cialized writers, but will accept an article if it is 
meaty and authentic. Fine pictures are an im- 
portant part of the magazine and will be con- 
sidered for purchase.” 





The Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Coles Phillips, Editor, Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Uses ad- 
venture, romance, humor, mystery, historical 
themes for stories, 4000 to 6000 words. Articles 
on general subjects, avoiding race, religion, poli- 
tics, or sex, 4000 to 6000 words. Reports in 
from one to three weeks. Payment on accept- 


” 


ance. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


LATEST NEWS: Best news in years for book authors. 
The publishers have discovered that with most other 
buying restricted, books will be the big gift item. 
Conditions point more and more to the paramount im- 
portance of books in war effort and for escape. 








Even the Eaglish keep up—I have just placed a serious 
book in lend — advance, P 5 . Just placed 
CATS PAW FOR MURDER with Doubleday, Doran. 
CALLS: Two new cails fer detective ks. Reprint 
firm will issue original detective nevels a end 
(note to published writers) new firm wants published 
beoks for serialization. Query me. 


The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-M&AD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 




















What a waste of energy ... when fo 
typewriter runs away with you and you don't 
know where it is going! Your talent is like the 
bucking broncho—a lot of energy, tremen- 
dous potentialities—but of no use whatever 
until harnessed, driven and directed. 

Remember—right now you are at the be- 
ginning of what you hope will be a CAREER 
in writing. It is more important now to find 
the direction for that ENTIRE career, than to 
fool around with trial and error attempts— 
an error for you, and a trial for the editor. 

Directing careers for my clients, picking 
their trails, is what | have done for 10 long 
years. My successful writers told me about 
themselves when they came to me—found 
out what they had, learned how to make the 
most of it, determined exactly where they 
were going. And when | know what | should 
about you, I'll pick your trail too. So, when 
you send me your first manuscript, tell me all 
about — the more you tell me, the bet- 
ter will | know what markets you are suited 
for. 

Day's sales as we close—$365. FLASH: Of the 
HUNDRED winners in the latest Digest Contest, 
TWENTY are my clients! 

Sales by my clients (stories, articles and serials) 
range from AMERICAN, LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, 
THIS WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, and other slicks to top-notch action 
magazines like ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, 
BLACK MASK, etc., and into other fields represented 
by ALL STORY, LOVE STORY. RANGELAND ROMANCES 
and the syndicates. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced market- 
ing of your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4000 words of 
each manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All 
books over 50,000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. No 
other fees. 

No "collaborations." Resubmissions free . . . always. 
The thorough help | give you in outlining and revising 
might be called collaboration, but comes to you at my 


regular fees. 


| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 


thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself, 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Arnold Gingrich, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “Both fic- 
tion and articles for this magazine should be 
about 2000 to 2500 words. Material to interest 
‘liberals but not intellectual males.’ Fair rates.” 





Everyweek, 1200 W. Third Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Tom Horner, Editor. “We use biographi- 
cal sketches of people with life stories of inter- 
est; feature articles which reveal unusual ac- 
complishments of women; interviews with out- 
standing authorities (prefer to have these signed 
by recognized authorities) ; semi-news features 
—stories revealing unknown facts behind news, 
full accounts of unusual angles to big news; in- 
terviews with celebrities presented as if article 
were written by that celebrity if the article is 
authorized by celebrity; groups of pictures that 
tell a story—must carry full captions and enough 
text to follow story; related features on an un- 
usually important subject; fiction stories of ro- 
mantic interest. We want clean stories — no 
scandals, re-tellings of murders, divorces, horror 
stories, etc. New contributors should introduce 
themselves with rather full biographical letters. 
Articles, 1800 to 2000 words; fiction stories, 
3000 to 3500 words. No dialect. Payment is 
about Ic a word, with extra for photographs.” 





Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Wheeler 
McMillen, Editor-in-Chief. Issued monthly; 5c 
a copy; 25c a year. “We use short stories, 2500 
to 3500 words. Agricultural and rural, brief, 
timely, seldom more than 1000 word articles. 
Query first. Occasional longer features, Photo- 
graphs of exceptional rural interest. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is 5c a word and up for 
fiction ; 2c a word for articles.” 





Liberty, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 
Ernest V. Heyn, Editor-in-Chief ; Sheppard But- 
ler, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $3.50 a 
year. ‘We use short short stories up to 1200 
words; short stories up to 6000 words; serials 
up to 75,000 words. Articles on timely and 
important subjects of broad, general interest, up 
to 5000 words. Reports in approximately ten 
days. Rate of payment is standard and is made 
on acceptance.” 





The National Geographic Magazine, 16th and 
M Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C, Doctor 
Gilbert Grosvenor, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use accurate de- 
scriptive narrative of personal experiences in 
places of geographic interest. Articles should 
cover subject fully, yet briefly and vividly. Those 
published seldom exceed 7500 words; often 
shorter articles, 2000 to 3000 words, are wel- 
come. Prospective contributors are advised to 
consult several issues of the magazine and then 


to inquire of the editor concerning the Society’s 
interest in the chosen subject. Prefer that a 
good selection (25 to 100) glossy black-and- 
white prints be submitted at the time a story is 
submitted. Reports as soon as possible, one to 
four weeks. Pays good rates, on acceptance, Pic- 
tures also purchased separately.” 





National Historical Magazine, published by 
National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Memoria] Continental Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. ‘“‘We use feature articles, authen- 
tic Colonial or Revolutionary background, from 
1500 to 3500 words. Use photographs ac- 
companying articles. Reports as soon as pos- 
sible. Payment is made prior to publication.” 





Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, N. W,, 
Washington, D. C. Merle Thorpe, Editor. 
Issued monthly. “Partly staff written but ac- 
cepts articles dealing with topics related to 
activities, interests, and accomplishments of the 
business community. Pictures are an_ asset. 
Length: 2000 words. Should be written from 
business man’s point if view, man-to-man in 
style. Payment varies according to type of 
article. Inquiries should be addressed to Ray- 
mond C. Willoughby, Managing Editor, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd Street, New 
York City. H. W. Ross, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
25c a copy; $6.00 a year. ‘We use humorous, 
satirical and serious fiction from 400 to 2500 
words. Humorous cartoons and cartoon ideas. 
Decorative spots. Factual article material, pri- 
marily about New York and New Yorkers, max- 
imum length is 4000 words. Brief true anecdotes 
for ‘The Talk of the Town.’ Serious and light 
verse. Report in two weeks. Good rates on 
acceptance.” 





The Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. Mrs, Clara Savage Littledale, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “Is a limited market for 2500 to 3000 
word articles, scientifically correct, concerning 
care and training of children from birth through 
teens; also mental hygiene of parents. Shorter 
personal experience articles telling how particular 
and typical problems were handled. No juvenile 
material accepted. Use candid photos of chil- 
dren. Reports within two weeks. Payment is 
1¥4c a word, on acceptance.” 





Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, New York. “We 
use an occasional orginal article if of wide gen- 
eral interest. Query first. Solicits submission 
short items, either original or quoted (in which 
case source must be given), especially for Patter 
and Picturesque Speech, paying $5 for each of 
these, on publication.” 
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BOOKS 


After a conscientious surve 


to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


of over a score of publisher's book 


catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Get It Right . $3.50 
‘ohn B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
SS aes 
The Correct Word and How to 
Use It areaee 1 
Turck Baker 
Roget's Thesaurus . 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary .......... 1.25 
Write It Right. . ee 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar........ 2.00 
anet Rankin Aiken 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
James C. Fernald 
Writing Good English. . 2.00 
7 B Berg Esenwein 
eee 2.50 
Soule’s nneaED. Ee 
Don’t Say It .. 5.00 
John B. Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
eee 3.00 
Kenneth T, Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
NN ic cnroctesicisip cre averse 2.75 
john H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play....... 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary............... 50 
eonard Lewis 
a .. 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio.............. 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them......... vse Se 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of ae 
—— é% ze ~ 
ogers 
New fle Bote voli Screen 
Writing sk . 3.00 
| oo a ane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories . eee -. Se 
Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments .............. 2.75 
O. }. Martin 
Radio P sang 3 Se neeaneoune 3.75 
ax Wylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Poems Editors Buy............. 2.75 
Edith Cherrington 
First Principles erse.. . 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters............ 75 
Horatio Winslow | 
Walker’s > vga Dictionary... 1.75 
F. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry............ 50 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
Clement Wood 
Verse Writing Simplified. . ae 
Robert Kingery Buell 
Rhymer’s Lexicon......... 2.75 
Andrew Lorin 
The Seven Principles of Poetry. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Poet’s Handbook.............. 4.50 
Clement Wood 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
." FY 95-00 


ROR One Aero isis Y 
Wm. Wallace Cook 





Plots and Personalities. . 1.75 
J. E. Downey @ E. H. Slosson 





Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations. 2.00 
Georges Polti 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS _| Writing the Magazine Article... 1.50 
The Writer’s Market........... 3.00 | Making Manuscripts Salable... 2.00 
Pho 4%. — 50 Walter Des Marais 

to- _ S L MIDE. cree seceee © Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
1942 hy " ‘al ous & Mark rae ane 
Gui — manac arket Modes mg Eeeriguion. 3.00 
r. Harry Suderman 
= Writer's poe Book and Magazine Article Writing. ..... 3.25 
arket Gui E. Brennecke 
Where and How to Sell” Contest Gold ... . 1.00 
Photographs ................. -50| Writing Novels to Seli.. 2.50 
SONG WRITING me teed 1.00 
Facts About Popular Song Underworld and Prison Slang. 1.00 
WO in votre ics etest 1.50] Sea and Navy Writers’ Guide.. .25 
Sigmund Spaeth Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
The << ¢ sans Writing. .. 1.00}  Voeabulary Writer’s Guide. .. 3 
ubin ir § Writer’ ae 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00] Gowiny Linen) ould: ----: 250 
Robert Bruce Ramon R. Adams 
CAMERA PROFITS This a - make asp ee 
roy See a Week with Car The Profit in Writing.......... 3.00 
an ON ee Laurence D’Orsay 
Paul G. Holt @ H.R. Snyder Peychalory for the Writer. ..... 2.50 
Pro . K. Nixon 
SHORT STORY WRITING Chats on Feature Writing. . 2.75 
aed to Have a Brain Harrington 
. 3.00 | The Said Book. . . << ae 
Jack Woodford | All Synonyms for “Said” 
Short Ded mg — Ri ccuaes 1.25 | How to Prepare Mss, and 
SPORES TE oso ccscccuee 35 
Narrative Techoiae ue iiere.ci'eisieie's 2.50| The Gag Builder.............. 1.00 
_ _ Thomas H. — Don Uilsh 
Trial & Error................. 3.00] Learning to Write............. 1,00 
Jack Woodford, Dorothy Hubbard 
Stories You Sell........5.. 3.00 | The Art of Cartooning......... 1.00 
urence D’Orsay Chuck Thorndike 
Wits & SY I so igiscw.6:3'psc10-0:0'% 3.00 | The Secrets of Cartooning...... 1.00 
Wilhelm Chuck Thorndike 
emer ay of Fiction Writing.... 1.75 | Turn Your Humor mae Meney 1.00 
. Dowst Sidney K. M 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.00] Comics and Their Seatene. ee 
Arthur S. Hoffman Martin Sheridan 
Fundamentals of Fietion Writing 2.00 | Selling What You Write........ 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman Donald MacCampbell 
Juvenile Story Writing.. . 2.00 | Prize _Contaste—How to Win 
oS aaee i Cee eee 2.50 
My ey Success Secrets.... 2.00 y ae King 
rman B ess Paper Writing... 8 
The Story’s the Thing.. . 2,00 wins Pauline @ Wilfried Redmond 
Agnes Parsons Writing and Selling — 
Writing As a Career........... 2.00 Feature Articles as 
Thomas H. Uzzell Helen M. Patterson 
Magazine Writing and Editing.. 3.25| The Mind in the Making....... 1.00 
Charnley & Converse ames Harvey Robinson 
Writing the Juvenile Story..... 2.00) The Art of Useful Writing..... 2.00 
__, May Emery Hall _ Walter B. Pitkin 
Writing Magazine Fiction...... 2.50 | Writers—Here’s How ......... 1.00 
Walter S. Campbell Mildred I. Reid 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 | Writers—Hel alt cats 1.25 
D Anne a 3.00 Mildred 1. Reid 
ynamies of Drama........... d “Je”? j umn.... 3.00 
George Armin Shaftel sey hy is ain ‘ 
Profitable PS oc ics es nacee 2.50 
MISCELLANEOUS Henry F. Woods, jr. 
Rapely Bead mess .. re Serre 3.00 
uis De Jean Henry M. Baus 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
BS WD Sei cabana paemenanbeetas tenes week Sabian ee hebeemenseween 
ote: ncn. bisa ce Diegnate pease Raaduliaaned saumlentatew tseueee ante 
EE 5d se aa W RET ee OSSS DURA ee a ale Sobek eaahae Renmin bee thes aioe 
DE onesie as censivea heen stuuneubasas noses seen pegs DUMB isin nssncieseccene's 
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What About Sales? 


Have literary critics discouraged you by point- 
ing out a thousand and one faults in your story? 
Have you ever wished there was a MANUSCRIPT 
SALESMAN who could find enough GOOD in 
the script to trade it for cash? 


July 3rd, an Illinois client wrote me: 


"Thanks for another check. . .. I'm a little 
groggy from the suddenness of it all. That ac- 
ceptance within three weeks was some kind of 
record...." 

Would you be "groggy" if your agent got you 
$475.00 in editorial checks during a single week, 
as | did for this client? 

Having written a book, would you rather re- 
ceive a detailed analysis of its weak spots—or a 
publisher's contract, followed shortly by an ad- 
vance royalty check? 

Two advance royalty checks went out of this 
office in June to two new writers who'd just signed 
contracts for FIRST novels. 

If you've a short story, article or book you've 
been unable to trade for a check, why not ask for 
my magazine map which shows my position in 
the midst of more than 400 editorial checkbooks? 


The details of my sales service are on the back 
of the map. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East Thirty-ninth St. New York City 








In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors, 


NEAT, ACCURATE MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, honest service. 40c per 1000 words. Carbon 
copy, extra first and last pages, quality bond. I make 
minor corrections, and write a brief letter giving my 
opinion of your work. Also, query me for book rates, 
ghosting, revision, etc. 

FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM HUNT 
CEDARPINES PARK, CALIF. 


Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


REWARD! 
$500 to $50,000 Paid For Screen Stories 
There's gold in them thar ideas, facts, experi- 
ences for screen and radio, IF adeptly written 
and handled. We're IN Hollywood and KNOW 
what's cooking! Salable mss personally presented 
to top-flight producers! Expert analysis of your 


mss $1.00 per thousand words. (Fee must accom- 
pany all scripts). Write for free information. 


THE GHOSTWRITERS 
(Eric Heath, Sonia Clive and Associates) 
8509 Sunset Strip Hollywood, Calif. 
































































Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Edwin Balmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.5) a year. “We like 
stories presenting contemporary American life, 
and about people dealing with present-day situa- 
tions. Study magazine for special slant. Lengths: 
shorts up to 5000 words; short shorts, 1500 to 
2000 words; novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000 words; 
novels, 50,000 words. Also use articles. Some- 
times feature letter contests. Good rates on 
acceptance.” 





Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Ben Hibbs, Editor, 
Issued weekly ; 10c a copy. ‘We use articles up 
to 5000 words on timely topics of general interest. 
Interested in short articles mostly. Photographs 
must accompany articles. Also use serials of 
any length and shorts up to 5000 words. Verse. 
Jokes, cartoons and covers are sought. Reports 
are prompt. Good rates paid on acceptance.” 





Successful Farming, Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. Kirk Fox, Editor, 
Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “No 
fiction. Use news of 4-H Clubs, Future Farmer 
Chapters; outstanding projects of plain dirt 
farmers; scientific developments and equipment 
affecting farmers; farm home furnishings ma- 
terial; home building and remodeling—2500 
word maximum. Use photographs, but very little 
poetry. Reports in two weeks. Payment is 1¥2c 
to 4c a word for articles; 25c a line for poetry; 
$3 to $5 each for photographs.” 





Town and Country, 572 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Harry Bull, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “Not much 
chance for fiction unless out of ordinary and 
well written. We use articles from 1000 to 
2500 words, controversial subjects, satire with 
photographs suitable for illustration ; good writing 
is most important. Reports within three to four 
weeks. Payment depends on article.” 





Travel Magazine, 116 E. 16th Street, New 
York City. Coburn Gilman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year, “We use 
articles ranging from 1500 to 5000 words, and 
profusely illustrated. Adventure stories, explora- 
tion or articles on little-known phases of life in 
familiar places or on off-the-beaten track places, 
find a market here if well written. Photographs 
as well as articles with a social-economic flavor, 
are used, but they must be good. Reports within 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word, and $3 to 
$5 each for photos, upon publication.” 





Pseudo-Scientific Magazines 


Future, Fantasy and Science Fiction, 60 Hud- 
son Street, New York City. Robert W. Lowndes, 
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Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 75c a 
year. “We are overstocked on pseudo-science 
fiction, but interested in short fantasy, up to 
6000 words. Do not submit tales of the weird 
types: ghosts, goblins, werewolves, devils, etc. 
Particularly interested in the off-trail yarn, pro- 
viding it isn’t in specified ‘weird’ class, Contri- 
butors urged to study current issues for tips as 
to what hits us rightly. Not interested in straight 
‘future-war’ stories or ‘nazi-invasion’ tales. No 
articles used; also no photographs. Good fan- 
tastic or pseudo-science poetry will be considered. 
Payment is 2c, on publication.” 


Editor. 





Confession Magazines 


Personal Romances, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Ethel M. Pomeroy, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use complete novelettes of from 10,000 to 
12,000 words; three-part serials, 15,000 words, 
in three parts of 5,000 words each; short stories 
from 3500 to 7000 words. Our special need is 
for stories of young love and its problems. We 
do not use sensationa] or salacious stories. No 
articles. We do not buy photographs and are 
overstocked at present on poetry. Reports in 
two to four weeks. Payment is lc a word for 
fiction, 25c a line for poetry. Payment made 
about two weeks before publication.” 





Western Pulp Magazines 


Lariat Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use 
strong range stories, 10,000 to 20,000 words. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in 
a week or ten days. Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 





Movie Magazines 


Hollywood, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
Joan Votsis, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “This is a fan magazine, using 
personality stories with an angle. Do not use 


fiction. Articles, ranging from 1000 to 1500 
words, bought only on order. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry. Reports in one week. 


Payment is 4c a word, on acceptance.” 





Movie Life, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Llewellyn Miller, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “This is an all- 
picture magazine about Hollywood. No fiction. 
All articles are staff written. We very seldom 
buy photographs from free-lances. We maintain 
a staff in Hollywood and assign cameramen in 





New York. We do not buy poetry.” 
Stardom Magazine, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Wade H. Nichols, Editor. Issued 





TEN $100 PRIZES EVERY DAY ! ! 


offered in Procter & Gamble's Newest Big 
Contest, just for 35 words or less about 
Camay and Oxydolli 


Read the advice to writers by Dr. George W. 
Crane of Northwestern University: 


“Those millions of Americans who have a de- 
sire to write fiction might profitably indulge in 
contesting as a preliminary. It enables you to 
test your output against millions of competi- 
tors and it doesn’t require a long time to finish 
each entry.” 

This great new P & G Contest begins soon. 
Get complete details on the contest—plus a 
recent issue of “Prize Ideas’”—America’s Fa- 
vorite Contest Bulletin (worth 25c) FREE for 
the asking! 


YES — IT'S FREE!! 

Just drop us a penny postcard at the address 
below. We’ll send your FREE copy by return 
mail — containing contest news, how-to-win 
suggestions, major winning entries and special 
features. There’s no obligation—but write 
TODAY without DELAY! Just ask for FREE 
“Prize Ideas.” 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


“Originaters of the Pre-Judging Method of 
Entry Criticism’ 
Dept. D-8 Willow Grove, Pa. 


WANTED 


Short stories of merit for possible marketing. 
Beginner’s work accepted. Stamped envelope 
must be enclosed for return. 


FRANCIS LEWIS 


Literary Agent 
P. O. Box 61 Philadelphia, Pa. 




















CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION, 


Sales Service, Special Training. $1,00 per short story under 
6,000 words covers sales consideration; brief criticism if un- 
acceptable, or detailed treatment suggested at a separate 
charge. Reading fee for short-shorts under 2,000 words, 2 for 
$1.00, plus return tage. No folder; no free readings. “Per- 
sonal calls by appointment only. 


RICHARD TOOKER pene ts 


(Express, Telegrams, 741 E, Culver St.) 
Own work sold to nearly 100 publtessionp rene Senedd slicks through 
pulps. Clients have made the Pe ost, Esquire, e 


A 








Send Us Your... 


SONG POEMS! 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have 
gg = and not know it. Send us your original 

or immediate consideration and FREE 
RGYMING. "DIC STONARY. 





RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods em Chicago, Ill. 













SONGWRITERS 


If you are really interes’ eqagerits you 
write at once for our beonlet titled, — lea 
of The Nation’’, It ge ~ about our splendid service plan 
which many new song wri EF 5 writ so highly. Let 
us help you as we have hein ers, te at once for 
your copy of our FREE eNSETRIN G BOOKL 
ALLIS — CORPORATION 
Dept. 53, 204 Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


should 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 

your manuscript was rejected. Certainly 
there was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for 
fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own individual 
manuscripts. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 


ee RI IE so 6 6:5 5:0 0 wien veiw wien $1.00 
TOGO OO BOOO WOPKS. 2. iv ic vcccecccs . 2.00 
I I WIENS vice cikiicdescccces 3.00 
OO EE WONG s .5 cee cireveceeece 4.00 
4000 to 5000 words................. 5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c per 
thousand words. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “This is 
a motion picture magazine incorporating photo- 
stories, short fiction and articles based on Holly- 
wood and its personalities. We publish one short 
story of 2500-3500 words per issue and pay 
$75-$175 for them on the basis of length and 
quality. No stipulated word rate. These stories 
are presented as collaborations between writers 
and movie stars and accordingly a plot query 
before submitting manuscript is recommended, 
so that ideas suggested by actors can be incor- 
porated. We also publish one to three fiction 
versions of motion picture scripts per issue. 
Scenarios provided with assignments. Assignments 
made only to writers previously accepted on 
other types of assignments. Payment $150-$500. 
Manuscripts 5000 to 12,000 words. Articles on 
motion picture personalities are accepted when 
they adequately illustrate solutions to problems 
common to general public; i.e., stories of this 
type should use stars simply as illustrations in 
situations experienced by readers. No straight 
interviews. Length: 1200 to 3000 words, Pay- 
ment $75-$150. Photos in sequence stories bought 
infrequently. Rhymes of 4-12 lines bought as 
fillers infrequently. Report in two weeks, Pay- 
ment as above, on acceptance.” 





Poetry Markets 


Spirit, A Magazine of Poetry, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. John Gilland Brunini, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We only publish poems by members of 
the Catholic Poetry Society of America, which 
is open to all on payment of enrollment fee of 
$2.00. We also conduct free bureau of criticism. 
Write the editor for information. No unsolicited 
articles. We do not buy photographs. Reports 
in an average of three weeks, Payment is 20c 
per line, on publication.” 





Talaria, 500 Palace Theatre Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, B. Y. Williams and Annette Patton Cornell, 
Editors. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “This is a poetry magazine. We do not 
buy pkotographs. Reports in two weeks. Pay- 
ment in prizes only.” 





Play Markets 


The Willis N. Bugbee Company, 428 S. Warren 
Street, Syracuse, New York. “Conditions are 
too uncertain to specify any particular type of 
material at present time.” 





Catholic Dramatic Movement, 325 E. Kilbourn 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Rev. M. Helpen, 
Editor, ‘We want plays of all kinds with an all 
female cast or a very small male cast. The war 
has made plays with many men in the cast im- 
possible. Plays for Catholic schools—primary, 
H, S., colleges. We do not buy photographs and 
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a very limited amount of poetry. Plays are 
selected for Fall publication and occasionally 
during the season. We pay 50% in royalties for 
three-act plays; short plays we buy outright, 
rates according to quality and quantity.” 





The Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 E. 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. Roland F. 
Fernand, Editor. “We want one-act and full 
length plays suitable for high school and college. 
Patriotic plays, junior high, Christmas plays and 
recitations also in demand. Reports in two to 
three weeks. Payment made on acceptance.” 





Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 
“Nothing needed for at least nine months.” 





The John Hopkins Playshop, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland. N. B. Fagin, 
Director. “We will need one full-length play 
for next spring. Will send you contest material 
early in the fall. We run a contest for a full- 
length play every year. No one-acters wanted. 


The prize is $50.” 





Radio 


Gang Busters, conducted by Phillips H. Lord, 
Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Leonard L, Bass, Program Supervisor. “The 
ideal Gang Busters case takes in the following 
points: 1. The case should be concerned with 
the activities of an organized gang: at least one 
key criminal with one or more accomplices. 
2. This organized gang should have commited 
a series of crimes of major importance. And any 
devices or tricks used by criminals in planning 
or committing crimes or escaping always 
strengthen a case, 3. The minor incidents of the 
case can go back 15 or 20 years, so long as the 
major activities occurred in the past decade. If, 
however, there is a ‘super’ case, we'll extend our 
deadline to the 1920’s, 4, There should be good 
police work throughout the case. The case 
preferably should involve the work of local police 
or law enforcement departments, or State police 
bureaus. Cases illustrating the activities of Fed- 
eral police and investigative agencies are accept- 
able. 5. The case must be legally acceptable: all 
major members of the gang must be deceased or 
still imprisoned for long terms, with small chance 
of release before expiration of sentence. Cases 
principally involving sex, insanity, crimes com- 
mitted under the influence of intoxicants, or 
individual crimes such as murder for revenge are 
taboo. We require a three-page outline of a 
proposed case to determine its suitability and 
to check our file for duplication of material, The 
outline should sketch chronologically the activities 
of the gang, and should include names, dates, 
places, loot, present status of the criminals, and 
an indication of the police work involved. We 
do not require prior or exclusive coverage ; we do 
not care if the material has been previously pub- 
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Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS. sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable,* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest*in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspiré you await sincere 
inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the ook Course in Writ- 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. 

Rr Sh eit lo shales ciety een wien 
ss Sannkdbaw teachin eho coercny eran be eRe 
ee TO ee ce ee Sie odaons 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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THE POETRY SHRINE 


Poets: Send your best poems to shrine which is now 
bomb proof, Keep your poems with the great poets— 
Amy Lowell, Vachel Lindsay, Edwin Markham, Alan 
Seeger, Cora Smith Gould, Joyce Kilmer. 


966 E. 25th St., Paterson, N. J. 





Read MINICAM 


For all Camera Users 
On sale at all newsstands 
25¢ THE COPY 





lished or broadcast. All we ask is that the in- 
formation submitted be factual and the treatment 
original with the person submitting the material. 
If the outline is acceptable, we’ll order a full 
twenty-page resume with complete details, at the 
following rates: $25.00 on acceptance of an 
ordered resume; a second $25.00 after a one- 
week broadcast of the material; a third $25.00 
after a two-week broadcast of the material; a 
fourth $25.00 after a three-week broadcast of the 
material.” 





Book Publishers 
American Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut 
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N PERSONALITIE 
mn PROJECT THEMSELVES? 


Can the human ——— = 
lease itself? Is it possible ade 
ego — the self — to penetr “— 
realm of time and space Faye 
manifest itself to others? es 
so visualize a plan, a ae Pe 
place, that we become Pe ose ie 
and visible to. ee a pe 
not considerations © t Bay a 

tural, but a serious inqui®) ’ 
a realm of mental phenomena. 


Let This Free Book Explain 


Today hypocrisy, superstition, and i 
fall before the onslaught of 4 : ~~ 
F re wondered about these phe we 
i aan their remarkable beneficia 
ena, 


i Write at once 
i n your life. 
. os oo book, “The Mastery ot 
caie » which tells how this knowledg 
ate, 


can be imparted to you. Address: Ce, 
Scribe Q.F.H. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) San Jose, Calif. 





Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. William J. 
Jones, Editor. “We are still looking for that 
outstanding religious novel. Should be conserva- 
tive in slant, must be well written and appealing 
to young people. Reports at once. Pays $1000 
outright purchase, plus 5% royalties. 





Trade and Class 


The Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Chester B. Bahm, Editor. Issued Monday 
through Friday; 10c a copy; $10.00 a year. 
“We use spot news of trade interest. No fiction, 
photographs, or poetry wanted. Reports im- 
mediately. Payment is 35c per inch.” 





Life and Health, published by the Review and 
Herald Publishing Ass’n., Takoma Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C. F. D. Nichol, Editor. “We use 
only especially solicited materia] from medical 
writers.” 





Number Two on the Hit Parade 
Sir: 

It’s a funny thing about Dicest prize winners. 
Letters from the first and third prize winners 
both say this was a “‘first sale.” How about 
Mr. Two. 

Norma THOMAS, 

Wichita, Kansas. 
® Cornelius Philip Donel, Jr. (Number Two) 
received his A. B. from Yale in ’29, and went 
to the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot where he did 
police reporting, and, for the Sunday page, 
music and art criticism. After nine years of 
newspaper work, he turned to free lancing, “in 
the false hope that it would be less strenuous 
than the city room.” 

He wrote a “story a week for eight months 
and all netted rejections. Ken White of Popular 
Publications bought my first yarn. My first 
fiction ambition was to write about policemen 
as they really are.” In the past two years, Mr. 
Donel, Jr., branched into the slicks. June has 
a story of his in Country Gentleman, and 
Liberty. He has been a Dicest reader for the 
past five years.—Ed. 
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First Novelist 
Sir: 

In the June issue of your DicEsrt, is an article 
on “the first novel,’ by Dorothy Pierce Walker, 
the information of which I greatly appreciate, as 
I am making a brave try at my first novel. Brave, 
because I have not done a great deal of writing. 
She says one must have faith, and not think of 
the faith others have in you, I am not afraid to 
try it. 

I wish she would have gone a little farther in 
her advice, and told something as to what to do 
with the novel when it is finished. What I do 
not know is this: Should one let an agent look 
it over before submitting, and is it best to let an 
agent present it to the publishers? I would 
greatly appreciate this information, and if it is 
not customary for you to let out this advice, 
where can I get it? 

Exsiz F. Mayer, 
1012 E. 10th St., 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
® For detailed answer, see page 11.—Ed. 





Fawcett One Shot 
Sir: 

1943 editions of the Fawcett one-shots Homes 
And Plans For Building and Lawn & Garden 
Handbook will not be published. 

I shall prepare the new edition of a one-shot, 
1001 Ideas For Home Décoration. This offers a 
limited market with emphasis on idea-full photos 
of interiors. 

Free lancers aiming for it should study the 
first edition carefully, query the editor before 
submitting material, and realize that consideration 
will be colored by the quality and interest of the 
photographs accompanying the manuscript or 
available. Rates: good; about 2-3c a word, but 
usually a flat payment for manuscript and photos 
is arrived at through consultation with the author. 

CHARLES BONSTED, 
Editor Home Decoration. 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., 


1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Quality Market 


Sr: 

Regarding the kind of stories Story desires, let 
me say that the magazine considers itself open to 
practically any kind of fiction that interests an 
intelligent adult mind. The length of material 
varies from 1500 to 40,000 words although most 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Publishing Co. 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 52, No. 10. Entered’as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S. 





“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plot: or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further. 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20-day 100% money-back guarantee. The 
book is a work of genius and a lasting 
tribute to the craftsman who composed it. 
Buy PLOTTO today. and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and ex- 
cited by this purchase we will refund your 
money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Established 1919. 


“*‘Learn a we listening’ to ar or dian eae a records, the 
NATURAL way—quickly, easily, cheaply. 

Sent on 5 Days Approval 
Most fascinating. most satisfactory method 

















ever known for learning or perfecting your- 
self in a foreign language. Investigate! 


Booklet FREE 


“The Cortinaphone Short-Cut’’—tells just 
what you want to know. Interesting. Get it! 


Write Today--NOwWwW 
A —— i __ i _________} 
CORTINA Academy (Language Specialists for 60 Yrs.) 
Suite 379, 105 W. 40th St., New York City 


Please send me—without "~~ "yfieeed free 
booklet. 1 am interested in (mar! 


(J SPANISH [] French [J Italian [] German 
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Inexperienced-Yet Earns 
$1,000 on Writing in 
18 Months 


**Since finishing your course I 
have sold articles to the N. Y. Times, 
Central Press Assn. and various mag- 
aziues. My writing netted me over 
$300 my first year and almost $700 
the first six months this year. De- 
spite a serious physical handicap, I 
am now making my living by writ- 
ing.”’—Andreas Dorpalen, 230 W. 
97th St., New York City. 


é Tectieaes 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 
That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, thoughtless. 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with 
no more latent ability than you have, are adding 
regularly to their income by writing. In fact, the 
so-called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories 
and articles published in America. This material 
is easy to write. It is in constant demand by 
publications everywhere. And no one need be a 
genius to get material accepted. 


Stop guessing — know where 
you stand 


Why not get a_ reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? The Newspaper Institute of Americ a offers a free 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of applican s 
fail to pass it. But they lose noth'ng by trying, Those who 
succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing course 
for which the Newspaper Institute is noted 

The N. I. A, is an organization of seasoned writers who teach 
you what it takes to sell stories and articles, Training is by 
the New York Copy Desk Method which has schooled so many 
men and women for successful wr'ting. Its chief principle is 
that you learn to write by writing! Thus you start with the 
very same kind of exciting assignments 
metropolitan reporters get. You ‘‘cover’’ 








them at home, on your own time. Your WAR MAKES 
work is criticized constr ictively from 

the Bractical viewpoint of a city edi- WRITERS 
tor. he object is to devel lop your own Every war has 


style, not to make you conform to the marked” the oe 
style of model authors You are en- 


couraged to retain yc our own fresh, in- 


dividual appeal while acquiring the erable great “au: 
‘professional touch” edi tors look for. e7ees. age Fy 
Thousands of successful writers have ings, Willa J tha 
learned their profitable art at home by er, Ernest Hem- 


this quick, moderately priced tra ning, 
It is a unique, thoroughly established 


channel to paying journalism that is 

open to any investigation you want to + Fay BB tunity 
give it. But first send for the free és express YOUR- 
Writing Aptitude Test by simply filling SELF! Send To- 

F DAY for your 

out the coupon below. Then mail it . Writing Ap- 
today ; now, before you forget. titude Test. Spe- 
Newspaper Institute of Ameri-a, One cial terms an 








Park Avenue, New York. (Founded 1925) erly Denes for 


Service Men. 





Newspaper Institute of America 


One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 

Aptitude Test, and further information about writing for 
profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, September. 
Miss 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Address Cee peice letaraacaan alk ae 
All correspondence ’ confidential No salesman will call on you, 

Copyright 1941 Newspaper Institute of America. 7P6S52 
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of our stories run between three and six thousand 
words. The payment is twenty-five dollars for a 
short story, on publication, and from fifty to one 
hundred dollars for novellas ranging from 10,000 
words up. 

Story has no tabus as to subject matter or 
treatment although it is not an arty or precious 
literary magazine, and while it is interested in 
experiments in fiction it does not solicit the ob- 
scure and arty kind of treatment which is, gen- 
erally speaking, only a revelation of an author’s 
egotism. 

Story has printed the first work of such realists 
as Richard Wright, the Negro author, and such 
fantasists as Eric Knight, author of “The Flying 
Yorkshireman.” An Unknown author may find 
himself in these pages sandwiched in between 
Lord Dunsany and William Faulkner in one issue, 
or among seven or eight totally unknown authors 
in another issue. Names have no particular sig- 
nificance in Story and never have had. The sole 
criterion of publication is whether the story is 
interesting, honest and has some artistic quality 
to it. 

Wurr Burnett, 
Story, 432 4th Ave., New York. 
®@ Better read an issue before submitting—Ed. 





Song Contest 


The Order of Bookfellows offers a prize of 
$200 for words and music of an original patriotic 
song. This contest is open to all and closes De- 
cember 31, 1942. 

The prize is separated into two portions—$100 
for the song and $100 for the music. You may 
submit words only, in which case $100 will be 
paid for the words and a subsequent offer of $100 
will be made for the music. You may submit 
to any appropriate music the use of which is open 
to the public. In case of ties duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 

Send entries to The Order of Bookfellows, Pa- 
triotic Song Contest, 4917 Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, publishers of the Step Ladder, 
a magazine of verse. Enclese return postage for 
report and return of unaccepted ms. 





Contest Story Sold 


Sir: 

My short-short that won the forty-second prize 
in your recent contest has just sold to Grit. Ac- 
tually, the sale wasn’t much, but it has done won- 
derful things to my ego. 

It isn’t easy to write fiction in a crowded bar- 
racks. As I write this a radio is blaring jazz 
from one corner of the room, and an accordian is 
roaring discords. It’s impossible to write for 
more than thirty minutes at a time—except on 
Sundays when we have the day off. 

We are in quarantine for our first three weeks 
while we get our shots for typhoid, yellow fever, 
and tetanus. There are no chairs or tables in 
our barracks, and all writing must be done on 
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sg the back of a magazine or book. I don’t know 
pins if I can turn out any decent fiction under such E. G. MORRIS AGENCY 
000 conditions, but I’m trying my damndest. After SEVEN EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
7 ali, I’m in the midst of life, so to speak, and story NEW YORK CITY 
se material is everywhere about me. RADIO-DRAMA FOREIGN BOOKS 
ed The Dicest really is great. (I keep it hidden ALBERT A. OSTROW BORIS SKOMOROWSKY 
¥* between the folds of my mattress until it is read). BOOKS ~STORIES—ARTICLES— MOTION PICTURES~PLAYS 
ae It should receive a medal for all the help it gives Re presenting prot fessional writers in all fields—pulp— 
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“te: EVERY POSSIBLE HELP FOR EVERY TYPE OF WRITER 
_— That Ole Tropical Setting ' we 
sue, VERSATILE ROUNDTRIP ENVELOPES 
° (Patent Pending) 
Ors Sir: ° Save your postage and container costs, up to 8c worth, wher. 
sig- Last February I wrote you a letter which was | Seo SstSer apvted, bor taici or tas mall ety Wrest paper, 
sole published in the Wrirer’s Dicest, and our club A dime brings trial size mss. envelope and full particulars: 
r is members of Words and Phrases were very much Envelope accepted oS ain cea 
lity pleased with the results. The answers speak well “IT'S IN THE FOLD!’ 
for the DicEesT as we received letters from many aa Fee ee ee angel eu 
places outside our own country. ress = 
; It is encouraging to have free lancers run in P oO c + 5 ! 
Ed. on us for a few meetings on their way about the 
State. They find here a lazy, cheap place to live | $end,selgddressed_stamed envelope, for, 1042, PRIZE 
by the sea with a tropical setting which inspires  .* ANDBOOES (Qe eee) nig ee PL ees 
f writers. Perhaps we who have been here so con- TO SEND POEMS. 
™ tinually do not appreciate our advantages, and KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
»tic h Id oo f hil (Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
De- should move to a new environment for a while. 656 0: ‘Carens Sense Dalles, Texas 
Among our visitors we find a few who are not — 
00 subscribers to WriTER’s Dicest and we consider 
é it our duty to inform them of their mistake. The WIN CONTEST CASH | 
‘i. Dicest is our foundation. 7 
e Bs ati ‘ 
Shepherd Students are winning in the big 
100 THERESA J. SCHLAPPICH, : . 
5 % commercial prize contests. They have won 
mit Secretary of Words and Phrases, : : : : 
; s over 1,000 Prizes this year, including 24 
en Croton Lodge, Lake Worth, 000 Pri : 
vill Florida $1, Prizes and many other Major Prizes. 
You, too, can win! THE SHEPHERD PER- 
Pa- a ere SONAL COACHING COURSE IN CON- 
ue, TEST TECHNIQUE will bring you the 
ler, Sr: secrets of winning that are winning for 
for I wish to buy a camera for the express purpose America’s biggest Winners. These big 
of taking pictures to accompany or illustrate sto- Winners recently voted the Shepherd 
ries, articles, etc., which I sell to newspapers and School best for the 4th straight year. 
mags. 
I want a camera that will take pictures of the FREE HELP 
ize size that editors prefer to have for reproduction. Would you like expert winning help for the 
Ace I want a machine that I may use to snap a pic- big contests now running? Then write for 
nine ture today and publish the picture tomorrow. a gift copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
Speed is what I want. I do not wish to do CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN.” It 
on the finishing myself nor do I wish to have to wait will bring you the latest news of new con- 
azz a week or ten days for my local photographer to tests with valuable winning tips and timely 
is print a whole roll of eight films when I want and WINNING ENTRIES. It’s yours for the 
for need only one pic for publication. asking! 
on I want a camera that will take ONE picture Write NOW! A penny postal will do. 
at a time, and prefer a small machine to lug Simply ask for “the free Bulletin." 
ks around. 
er Where may I buy such a camera and at what SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
nt price? 
Also, please tell me if it is permissible to sell Sage G, TS Chee 
on | ae P Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
the same picture to papers throughout the coun- 
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PLAN FOR A NOVEL!— 


Write your testimonial of n The American Way of 
life of yesterday, today, tomorrow. A novel may carry it 
better than a short story. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN 


is a day-by-day guidance through preliminary note-taking, 














organizing and expanding the idea, assembling the char 
acters, plo g, making up the chapters, balancing for 
dramatic er asis, first it, and revision. Easy to fol 
low, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that wi 





sell; and the book must sell, your written faith will a 
others who cannot write theirs. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Novels, 


Poetry, Short Stories 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Instruction and Criticism: 


745 So. Plymouth Bivd. 








PROMPT. TYPING SERVICE 


ite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and predate perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing. 
FLORENCE CASPER 


Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 








| YOUR POEMS. WILL SELL 


Are you remembering Pearl Harbor adequately in your 
Le r h 1g 












poems? t me help you. For 25 years 

poets, versifiers, songwriters, how t t id § 
fullest rns from their verse fie luding my work as 
instructor in versification at New ok i niversity and 
William and Mary College. Most my work with f F 
pupils, ranging from beginners to Pt zer “?p rize W 





is done by correspondence. My Comalets Rhyming Dic: 
tionary and Poets’ Handbook are now Ss y 
neglect longer the many pro V 
today; you are unfair to soaiaal oe gir acer. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 
DELANSON, N. Y. 





BOZENKILL 








BIG DIME’ S WORTH! 


Here's Something New For Writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘‘Plot Genie’’ and ‘‘Article 
—- Made Easy’’—for a dime each! Stamps or coin. 
. Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
. The Article Writing Formula 
. How to Syndicate What You Write 
. How to Criticize Your Own Story 
. How to Protect Your Story Idea 
How to Write A Book in Six Days 
. Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
Story Writing Self Taught 
How to Write Your Life Story 
10. How to Choose A Success Pen Name 
11. How to Market Your Story 
12. Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System, including sample plot demonstration, and 
on ‘Article Writing Made Easy" sent free ‘upon request. 


PON AAP WN 





| GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c Supply, innumerable 
| Different! Practical! Demonstrates PLOT GENIE System, 
| Enclose dime or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 18, 8749 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


> 
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CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


Brings another first sale! Increases sales of short stories, 
books. articles, radio scripts, by unique Revision, Rewrit- 
ing and Marketing methods. You'll like my descriptive 
folder. Write today, or mail a script (up to 5,000 words) 
and $1 for unique criticism and recommendations. 


RALPH W. WHITE, caritic-acent 
21 Langdon Avenue, Watertown, Mass., Phone WAT 7620 
The help you’ve always wanted. Try it! 











try so long as I spread the sales far enough apart 
so as not to conflict with one another. In other 
words, may I sell the same picture to a hundred 
papers provided the circulation does not overlap? 
Mary L. BALLEw, 
Hollywood, Ark. 


® The most widely used press camera is the 
Speed Graphic, made by Folmer Graflex Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. A good second hand one costs 
about $135. For accredited second hand dealers, 
write the manufacturer. A new Argus, complete 
with flash equipment, using 35mm film, which 
means a blow-up before publication, costs about 
$40. Made by Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Editors prefer prints no smaller than eae 
You may re-sell a picture as often as you like, 
provided, the editor to whom you sell it knows 
precisely what rights he is buying. A syndicate 
selling pics for free lance photogs is the Free 
Lance Photographer's Guild, 219 East 44th, 
N. Y. C.—Ed. 





Another Toscin 
Sir: 

I’ve managed to keep writing for five years; 
every day, Sundays and Christmas Day alike. I 
turned out my 1,000 words a day and never sold 
a word of it. I didn’t loose faith 

Well, my first fiction sale is a whopper! On 
October 7, 1942, Wm. Morrow & Co. Inc., New 
York, are bringing out my 100,000 word novel 
“The Stranger.” They write me that they are 
thrilled to have it on their fall list. 

My writing life has been carried on forty-nine 
miles from a town or a telephone. My literary 
associates have been the folk who write letters 
and articles for your book. There are a lot of 
amusing angles to my particular pursuit of writ- 
ing as well as a lot of rock-bottom hard work. 

You should be very pleased and happy with the 
work you are doing for the little, lonely, unknown 
writers of everywhere. 

LILLIAN Bos Ross, 
Big Sur, Calif. 


News from a Reader 


Sir: 

I finally got around to visiting New York, wait- 
ing, of course, till the most infernally hot sea- 
son of the whole year. I subleased an apartment 
—the living-room used to be the library of 
Adolph Ochs, s’welp me!—and am busily writing 
a novel. All complicated by the fact that I’ll be 
in the army in a couple of months. 

Markets are booming now. There’s a lack of 
the armed forces have grabbed a lot of 
them. Rates seem to be holding up; and there’s 
no apparent paper shortage. This is a boom 
time for new writers in the magazine field. Books, 
too. I hear circulating library rates jumped 25% 
in recent months. People are staying home and 
reading these days. A friend of mine who works 


writers ; 
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in an aircraft factory says the place is lousy 
with pulps—detective, western, fantasy, but sur- 
prisingly little war stuff. Editors are yelling for 
copy. But no doubt you know that as well as 
I do. 

Me, I still loathe New York and New Yorkers 
But California has changed—speeded up since 
the war. No more manana spirit. Ah, well— 
other times, other customs. I was born to be a 
paisano, but I can’t afford it. I look back hap- 
pily to the times when one could lie lazily on the 
Santa Monica beach and absorb collinses and 
really take it easy. But that sort of thing is out, 
I fear, for the duration. 

HENRY KUTTNER, 
308 W. 75th St., No. 3B, 
New York City. 


Village Literatus 





Sir: 
It’s not that rejection slips irk me, 
It’s not that I need the dough, 
It’s not that celebrity shuns me, 
It’s just that the postmen know! 
CHESTER M. SOUTHAM, 
517 S. Asbury Street, 
Moscow, Idaho. 
Drug Stuff 
Sir: 


When you were kind enough last Spring to 
run a letter of mine requesting material, we re- 
ceived an excellent response and I bought several 
good manuscripts. However, the number of sub- 
missions have fallen down and the material on 
hand has done likewise. 

We still need articles concerning actual busi- 
ness-booming ideas used by druggists to stimu- 
late the prescription income or business in gen- 
eral. Photos are highly desirable. 

We also use unusual hobby items and other 
human interest stories, long or short. Rate of 
payment up to 3c per word with extra for pho- 
tos. Prompt readings. 

ALLEN KLEIN, 
Modern Pharmacy, 12 East 41st St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Sir: 

This summer I decided to write a murder mys- 
tery novel, just for the heck of it. But, since it 
was a new field—and since the books on mystery 


writing, in the new Orleans library, are mostly 


dated around 1888, I found myself turning to my 
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Here are some of the results: 
© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
® “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© A BEST SELLER BOOK! 
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WE SELLSTORIES - ARTICLES - - NOVELS - BOOKS 


Send your manuscripts, or write for FREE CIRCULAR. 
The fee is very low. We know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


55 WEST 42nd STREET, 


introduction when writing advertisers. 


MAREN ELWOOD.«. 


AGENT ®@ LITERARY ADVISER © CRITIC 
Writing instr. Univ. of Calif. since 1934 


author of 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
Pub. Houghton Mifflin June 1942 
Recommended by Book-of-the-Month Club 
e 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


6 

By Mail: serving writers all over the world 
SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE 
ARTICLE AND FEATURE WRITING 
SCREEN RADIO 
ENGLISH for WRITERS 
MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 
Studio: classes Jividual conferences 

For information, write MAREN ELWOOD 


6362 Hollywood Boulevard 


1ollywood California 





















ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 


for trained men and women, Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good moncy. 
Learn quickly at home, No text books, Practical 
work, Old established school, Many successful 
graduates, Write today for free booklet ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities in Advertising,’’ and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 3056 Chicago, U. S. A. 


WRITER'S CONGRESS OFFERS 


Simplified Training in Creative Writing Through: 
Outlined survey of any one specific type of writing 





Ceteties SRMINGIS) 2. vvcccccseresccsessessuve ir .50 
Manuscript criticism, rewriting and marketing (up to 

S.000 words) 2... cc ccccccccccsesscccesseerccseces 1.00 
Typing service (with CaFbon) PRBS .-ccccsccscesece -10 


Write for details. 


WRITER'S CONGRESS 
P. ©. Box No. 41 St. Louis, Mo. 








ROGET" $ THESAURUS 


$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s 
style, phrasing and vocabulary into professional 


smoothness. 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














If you want results — get competent aid! 


Manuscript Placement for = 
NEW YORK CITY 















































































CAN YOUR STORY BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios, too.. Outstand- 
ing pictures are marking up records at the box- 
office. Producers are searching earnestly for the story. 

I offer complete service in presentation of suitabl 
screen stories . - also critical literary and selling 
guidance for novels, plays, short stories, at reason- 
able rates. 

Write today for free information. If you can turn 
out stories for Hollywood markets, I CAN SELL 
THEM! | This statement is backed by 23 years of 
motion picture experience. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., 


Hollywood, Calif. 








SPECIALISTS IN 
CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 
HANSL-GALL JUVENILE LITERARY AGENCY 


Critical reading, analysis and m asketing of manuscript 
Revision and re-writing for authors and publishers 


Terms on rogue 


Peacnteman 307 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 








“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital —— for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 
Send one 25 cent Defense ame. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 








"RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writ- 
ers at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


by Peter Dixon... ° . $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine. . ...$2.50 
RADIO WRITING 

by Max Wylie... $3.75 
DO'S AND DON'TS OF RADIO pessdane 

by Ralph Rogers...... $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

Leonard Lewis ....... - ee 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - = Cincinnati, Ohio 














MARGARET FROST, Literary Agent 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, marketed. Special at- 
tention to the young writer. 
All manuscripts carefully read, properly marketed, or 
concrete suggestions made for revision. 

Write for full information. 


MARGARET FROST 


P, ©. Box 58 (A), St. George, N, Y. 
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d Dicests. And do you know I found enough 


back articles on the subject to make up a young 
and highly helpful BOOK? 


Aside from selling book-lengths, shorts and 


novelettes to the confession—so far this year, and 
writing my book, have also sold to Everywoman’s 


and Your Life. 


Just had word from my agent, 


Jacques Chambrun, of a first sale to The Chate- 
laine. So—keep the Dicest coming. Next to a 


ty 


pewriter, it’s the lone writer’s best friend! 
Mary MorcGan, 
Covington, La. 





Job 


Si 


in 


In 


r: 
In addition to writing a Government tie-in 
to our stories, as explained by Dorothy Ducas 
“Our Job,” there is something else the free 


lancer may do. 


Every large city, and every county seat is 


working to collect scrap metal for the steel mills, 


m 


di 


nh 


any of which are idle and part-idle. This job 


vides up into two major parts: 


. organizing the trucks that will collect the 


scrap. 


. telling the people about it so that they will 


have the scrap metal ready. 
Both jobs are important; one without the 


other is failure. 


scrap metal committee 


of 
if 
, 
wl 
m 


ow 


Dp 


9. 
10. 


before the first day of collection. 


wr 


2. Spot announcements for radio; 


Writers should get in touch with their local 
and volunteer to do some 
the following jobs, all of which are essential 
the citizens of any one large city are to learn 
1en and where they should have their scrap 
stal ready for pick-up. 
Features for newspapers. 
plus radio 
plays; plus transcriptions of the collection in 
progress. 
. Revues 
which permits the local 
patriotic timely plug. 
Traffic court judge gets announcement to be 
made from bench. 
. Sports arenas get announcement to be read 
at intermission. 
All pastors, preachers, etc., get outline which 
can be used as basis for a sermon or talk. 
. Features for local community papers. 
Slogans to go into paid ads of local de- 
partment stores. 
Trailer for picture houses. 
Brief announcements to be read by various 
local clubs and societies. 


at local night club—supply a skit 
“name” to make a 


This should begin about two to three weeks 
A free lance 
iter can do this job better than the usual 


type of successful business man who is a volun- 


tee 


r scrap metal worker and can get civic coop- 


eration but can’t write the copy. The free lancer 
can put this job over. I know. 
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Radio Writing 


By ALBERT A. OSTROW 











ANY of the new air shows are war- 
conscious. The ones produced and 
sponsored through government 

agencies are direct and more or less realistic, 
for radio. Network and _station-sustained 
shows are more circumspect concerning the 
war and its problems, while the sponsored 
programs still step softly. Remember that 
when you plan and prepare your radio 
ideas. “Escape” is still the choice item on 
the radio market. Not the “never-never 
land” that was the mainstay right up to 
P. H., but unmistakable “escape” even if 
the hero is in uniform and the heroine is a 
civilian defense worker. 

Broadcasters and agencies are fretting 
about advertising. Outfits which supported 
radio lavishly in the pre-war days are re- 
trenching on advertisement budgets, but 
some plan to keep their products before the 
public through good-will advertising. But 
reduced ad money or no, the radio stations 
have to fill their operating hours with some 
kind of material. And if present indications 
aren’t wrong, there’s going to be pretty 
severe rationing of canned music. Which 
leaves—drama. 

The proportion of drama on the air has 
been moving up steadily of late, and by 
drama I mean all shows which are of the 
play variety—comedy, tragedy, serials, adap- 
tations, etc. Ideas for new dramatic shows 
are getting a pretty good reception. What 
with the turnover in writers and the need 
for fresh talent, the iron’s hot. 

In last month’s column I discussed “strip” 
shows, as serials are known in radio. I 
suggested if you have any ideas for such 
shows to outline them and do a script or 
two to show you know the technique of 
radio writing. I also advised you to place 
them, if possible, at a local or nearby sta- 
tion. The sma'ler the station the more likely 
the managers are to invest their kilowatts 
in a new idea and try it out in the hone of 
attracting a following, and eventually a 
sponsor. 
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Enter... . Beginners 
Exit.. Selling Writers 


THIS HAS BEEN THE SUC- [mes =] 
CESS STORY OF MANY OF : 
OUR STUDENTS. MAKE THIS 
YOUR STORY, TOO! 

Why do we think we can 
make you sell? Because we are 
not interested in "literature"; 
our course is frankly commer- “So, 


° ° 1 Ja k Woodford, 
cial, and the writers we train anther of oe 


aim at commercial, well-pay- Supervised Story 


ing markets. ments. 

This course is the creation of a man whose 
story formulas and devices helped him sell 
2,000 stories and 35 books—Jack Woodford, 
author of the famous TRIAL AND ERROR, 
about which the editor of Esquire says: 
"Buy, Beg, Borrow or Steal a Copy of this 
Book." 


SSW has eliminated waste of time and effort for 
our students. Supervised means working on your 
story from the plot germ to the outline, to the 
rough draft, through the finished copy—knowing 
what you are doing in every step. 

In these dynamic times you cannot afford undi- 
rected attempts; still less can you afford time and 
energy wasted in experimenting. You want your 
road to success to be short. The shortcut will elim- 
inate the aimless groping and the waste motions of 
most beginners. The author of TRIAL AND ERROR 
and SSW has been through every stage and presents 
WHAT HE FOUND TO BE THE MOST DIRECT 
ROUTE TO SELLING HIS 2,000 STORIES AND 
35 BOOKS. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


We would like to have you write for Information about 
Supervised Story Writing—Today. We would like to give 
vou more information about our students who have sold, and 
how this course is conducted. We consider it simple and 
easy (you can complete it in only 3 months—but you may 
take longer if you must) and the Supervised Story Writing 
Assignments carry a 30 day Money Back Agreement. We 
are willing to gamble a month of our work on vour satis- 
faction. Salable storie: marketed (10% commi:sion)). 

Jack Woodford's great book TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course: if you already have TRIAL AND 
ERROR we make a special allowance. 

If a shortcut to sales appeals to you in these tremen- 
dous times, send the coupon below—today. 








SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Ss 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


IB nova cesciwaresundineds cohen tesies tacweweescesseeeseNene> 


(Approved at a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York.) 
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MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 








gq If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


I On the Book Lists ofp DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy’) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
4 DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA - - - - = = = PENNSYLVANIA 
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Beginning with this column, I will list 
stations and networks which you may con- 
tact by querying. Most of them are impor- 
tant, powerful radio outlets. Remember, I 
do not promise they will consider your ideas 
courteously and favor you with a prompt 
reply. Most program directors and con- 
tinuity editors are nice people, but here and 
there you may run into one who can’t find 
the time or inclination to give you an 
answer. 

Query first, however, before sending any- 
thing along, as the Release Form is becom- 
ing a standard radio prerequisite to con- 
sidering material. It is quite possible the 
station or network you are querying will 
require you to fill one out before they’ll 
ever look at your stuff. It pays to mention 
any specialties you handle— material on 
diet, health, sports, etc. 

Ideas are fine, but unless you can put 
them down in script form your chances of 
crashing through are decidedly nil. If you 
have the July issue of the DicesT around, 
check your script against the sample given 
in the column before you submit. Nothing 
will sour a continuity editor quicker than 
an amateurish script. 

These are the radio organizations men- 
tioned. Write to the Program Director. 

WOKO, Albany, N. Y. 

WBNX, New York City. 

WKNE, Keene, N. H. 

KFAB, Lincoln, Neb. 

WBZ, Boston. 

WGAN, Portland, Me. 

W JR, Detroit, Mich. 

WLS, Chicago, Ill. 

WBBM, Chicago, III. 

KOA, Denver, Colo. 

WIOD, Miami, Fla. 

Oklahoma Network, 1800 W. Main Street, 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Special tip for the month: Watch the 
rights on your radio sales. Many writers 
have been kicking themselves for signing 
away all rights in their anxiety to snag a 
check. 





Welcome Cooke 
David C. Cooke, editor of Flying Aces, has 
left his post to become a free lancer in the 
red hot aviation fact and fiction field. He has 
previously sold to all the air pulps, and McBride 
brought out two fact air books “War Wing,” 
and “War Planes of the Axis.” 





To Short Story Writers 


It is an accepted fact repeatedly stressed 
that the world chaos has affected established 
authors to a marked degree . .. Many are in 
the fighting forces, some have defense iobs, 
others are unable to write . . . This indicates 
that magazines are facing a shortage . 
What then? . . . Those of you who can write 
well, should be selling now—if your stuff 
measures up to the necessary requirements. 
... Are you taking advantage of your oppor- 
tunity? ... If not, why not? .. . I shall 
read your script without charge . . . Should 
you need help, I'll tell you . . . And if you 
become a client, I do whatever I can to make 
your story click ... Please note that I am 
not an agent but advise clients on markets... 


JAIME PALMER 


Short Story Specialist 
Hollywood Hotel, Hollywood, California 











TYPING 


the kind that delights you and brings an_ editor’s 
check. 30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage 
free—think what you’ll miss if you don’t try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home. Every assignment you send in is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing in 
your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
booklet which tells about opportunities in 
magazine writing. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE Dept. 89 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 





(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A few of my celi- 
ents appearances In 
smooth-paper maga- 
zines during August, 





WORTH OF LENNIGER GUIDANCE-F REE! 


Take part in this open tournament and win a prize of the same agency coaching and 
sponsorship that has brought success to so many other new writers. My Ninth Annual 
Beginners’ Contest is on—during September, October and November, I wil! each month 
select the eight new writers whose manuscripts indicate the most promising commercial 
possibilities and will give them my help as indicated below, entirely free, except for my 


regular agency commission on sales. 
Your entry of just one or two 


scarce for new ‘talent’ may Eight Prizes Worth $1,000.00 Each Month 


bring you a free period of the 


same help with which I have Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | yr. (value)..$ 500.00 
many of the leading names in 2d Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 mos. (value) 250.00 
every literary field. Over 80% 3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 mos. (value) 125.00 


of the winners in my eight 


previous Beginners’ Contests 4th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 mos. (value) 50.00 
are foday successful profes- Sh & 6th: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00)... 50.00 


sionals whose work I am _ sell- 


ing to Saturday Evening Post, 7th & 8th: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50)... 25.00 


American Magazine, Cosmo- 
politan, Esquire, etc., down 
through such slicks as Farm 
Journal, Holland’s, Household, 
and leading markets through- 
out the true detective, confes- 
sion, and pulp fields. 

The Beginners’ Contest is open to writers who have 
not sold more than $500.00 worth of manuscripts 
during 1942. All you need do-to enter is to submit 
at least 2,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for 
agency service, at my regular rate of $1 per 1000 
words on manuscripts up to 5000. On scripts 5000 
to 11,000, the fee is $5 for the first 5000 words and 
75c for each additional 1000. Special rates on novel- 
ets and novels. For these fees your unsalable stories 
receive detailed, constructive criticism, as well as 
revision and re-plot advice on those which can be 
made salable; your salable stories, of course, are 
immediately recommended to actively buying editors, 








Total value of Prizes Each Month...... $1,000.00 


~~ contest information, my booklet, Practical Literary 
Help, and current market news letter, on request. 


Chagust Lenniger 


Literary Agent 
56 West 45 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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